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FORESP HARMONIES. 
SUGGESTED BY A vanes Or MAS HEMANS.* 


A sumMER breeze—the balmy breath of heaven, 

Born of sun-glances on a lake's calm bosom, 
Where, folded oft to bar the chill of Even, 

The lily reared its ever stainless blossom— 
Went up in gladness to the emerald hills 

That rose in grandeur round that blue expanse, 
Stirring a ripple on their sweet-voiced rills, 

And wakening Nature from her brooding trance. 


IL. 

Careering on in joyousness and lightness, 

It sought the forest's deep embowering shades, 
Where hues of green reflect the day-god’s brightness, 

As gleam his rays adown its opening glades : 
—And was it fantasy—a dream ideal— 

That crossed my brain, as thos it wandered by? 
No! On my heart it fell, with sense too real— 

That murmuring breeze's low-voiced harmony. 


ML. 

A cluster of young Poplars, gently waving, 

First felt the freshness of that summer air, 
As the white shore a tiny surge was laving, 

Their graceful forms betrayed its presence there : 
Light was the flutter of their leafy pinions, 

As through their branches stole the grateful breeze— 
I know not if in waking Truth’s dominions, 

But on my ear fell gladsome tones like these : 


1. 
“Gay, guy—Earth is gay ; 
Life's a round of joy: 
Smiles of bliss in radiance play 
Over the cheek of the dreaming boy : 
See, he wakes, and gaily springs 
From his lightsome rest : 
Care nor haunts aor Anguish stings 
His exulting breast. 
Birds from every tree, 
Bees from every flower, 
Laud in symphony 
Nature's happiest hour. 
Skies are bright to-day— 
Bright without alloy : 
Gay, gay—Earth is gay ; 
Life's a round of joy.” 


IV. 
Careering cn—though checked, still animpeded— 
That breeze hath gained the hill’s far distant height ; 
Winding through forests, whence the deer receded, 
To woo in thickets dense the breath of night ; 
And now, as rides the sun in highest heaven, 
Its influence doth om those far heights appear ; 
The staunch Oaks rustle to the impulse given, 
And thus the sounds fall on my wakeful ear: 


1. 
“ Wearily, wearily, onward we press; 

Toil is the portion of Earth; : 

Life is a struggle, and Fame its success, 
And the goal we pursue from our birth. 

Sorrow and Care on that struggle attend, 
And oft our fond strivings impede— 

Is the prize worth the cost ? Shall the strife nobly end? 
We reck not—still opward we speed.” 


Vv. 
Far passed that wandering breeze—low sunk the sun, 
And Eve's thick shadows o'er the landscape fell ; 
Dark clouds shut out the sky—My ear has won 
A deep tone murmured through the lonely dell. 
Its tall and sombre Pines are slowly swaying 
With sound of Nature's saddest symphonies ; 
And ah! an echo in my heart is saying 
That low and solemn voice is thine, O breeze! 


1. 
“ Vain, vain is all below |—O worse than madness 
The long, fond quest of Hope's deluding Bow : 
From toil to toil we strive—from pain to sadnese— 
Too clear at last the cheat—too deep the wo: 





Power hath no spell to shield from Fate's stern dooming ; 
Earth hath no balm for hearts by Anguish riven ; 
Fame is a meteor, only cliffs illuming ; 
Life hath no goal, no rest—ask these of Heaven.” 


din tenia pantie, tc Coad ll th tue: 

Quivered no more the pines’ slight fringes green ; 

Hushed into stillness upon Nature's breast, 

The forest kings slept ‘neath their leafy screen : 

Night's shadows darker fall—I list no more, 

But homeward tend in joyless reverie, 

Those strange, soft, plaintive voices musing o'er : 
—Youth—Manhood—frosted Age—I read those tones—do ye ? 
“© See Chorley's ‘ Memorials of Mrs. Hemans.’ ire 

ft 
For the New-Yorker. 
APPARITIONS. 

I atwars shudder when I hear people talk lightly of 
‘seeing ghosts.’ I am an old man, and have had occasion in 
the course of my life to lament the incredulity upon which I 
prided myself in earlier years. Experience and philosophy 
have taught me to look upon what I once contemned and ridi- 
culed, as both reasonable and probable. We are, as most of 
us believe, ourselves destined to another state of existence, 
after we shall have departed from this earth. We acknow- 
ledge daily, almost hourly, our connection with an invisible 
world, our continual dependence upon an invisible Being. — 
We have.frequent impressions and impulses for which we 
know not how to account. ‘In dreams, in the visions of the 
night,’ imaginations and even truths’ are conveyed to our 
minds, without our knowledge of their source. I will venture 
© assert, there is not one among my readers who has nott 
been surprised at singular coincidences between a dream or a 
presentiment and some yet future event, and marvelled at un- 
accountable feelings either of mirth or melancholy in his own 
bosom. Nay, in our most ordinary intercourse with each 
other, how often do we find ourselves anticipating the most 
secret thoughts of a friend! A remark, not elicited by pre- 
sent Or obvious circumstances, but growing out of a train of 
reflection entirely concealed, will often meet with a reply show- 
ing that the mind of the listener has been similarly at work. 
This not only discovers the close analogy borne by the mental 
faculties of one individual to those of another, but goes nigh 
to prove a mysterious sympathy between human minds. May 
not the expression ‘kindred hearts’ mean something more 
than a mere similarity of tastes and inclinations ? may there 
not exist actual bonds of communication between the spirits 
ef men, distinct from the impressions conveyed through the 
medium of the senses? 

If this be once admitted, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that the spirits released from the thrall of flesh are allowed 
oécasionally to communicate with the beings of this world.— 
Entered upon a different and we suppose a higher existence, 
their interests and pursuits are probably no longer in unison 
with ours. Yet it requires no mighty stretch of credulity to 
believe that the departed sometimes condescend to take know- 
ledge of the objects of their dearest care on earth, and even 
to convey to them some ¢esired information or some needed 
warning. We may ourselves have often been unconsciously 
preserved from danger by this mysterious interposition. When 
perchance a footstep intervened between us and destruction, 
or disease invaded the stronghold of life, may not some guard- 
ian spirit have used his power to turn us aside from the threat- 
ened evil, or have shielded us from the stroke of death? 

If we place reliance upon the records of the Scriptures, we 
must yield our belief to supernatural appearances. Apart from 
the exhibitions of the Deity himself, which we must suppose 
to have been evident to human sense, we have instances of 
the appearance of other beings too numerous to mention. His 
angels in person delivered to His servants, and am}! jokes 
swered their prayers, and brought succor to His people. His 
scaeueus ve qitod with vopetbabasl poweh, en dipsless * Wl Seay 








thority was required to check the communication of men with 
‘familias spirits.’ The belief in supernatural visitations has 
also been prevalent in all ages and among all nations. The 
savage and the civilized, the pagan and the Christian, have 
alike acknowledged the power and invoked the aid of unseen 
agents. The domain of Poetry is peopled with them. Should 
we pronounce absurd a belief so universal, without carefully 
weighing the testimony? We should at least reverence it. 

Some years ago, a man in the middle ranks of life, whom I 
think incapable of inventing an idle tale, related, full of alarm, 
the fact of having seen a funeral procession in a wood not far 
distant. The spot was perfectly solitary, there being no bu- 
rial ground in its vicinity, and the hour midnight; what he 
had seen must therefore be an illusion. He described aeccu- 
rately the company assembled, several individuals of which 
were known to him, particularly one figure recognised as his 
sister. He witnessed the funeral ceremonial for about ten 
minutes—the psalm-singing and bearing the corpse; on a 
nearer approach, the scene vanished. Some weeks afterward, 
a sister of the narrator, not the ome seen at the phantom bu- 
rial, died at a distance from her family. Iu this instance the 
apperition was described by the brother before the event took 
place. 

Our newspaper readers cannot have forgotten the account 
of an apparition seen by two young students, the brother of 
one of whom, they afterwards learned, had died at the hour 
of his appearance. One of the best attested of such cases 
within my recollection is that of a lady whose husband was 
absent at sea, and her daughter, a little girl of four years old. 
One evening the child ran to her mother with the intelligence 
that her papa was on the stairs. The lady paid no attention 
to her till her eager repetition of the statement induced her 


| to accompany the child to the spot. The little girl still in- 


sisted that she could see her father—then immediately after 
added, “ He is gone now.” The vessel in which he sailed 
was never heard of. 

One more example I shall relate, among many within my 
remembrance. It was told me by an intimate friend. She 
was watching at the bedside of a relative ill with a disease 
which did not affect her reason. It was in a small country 
village many miles from the sea-coast. The husband of the 
invalid was expected soon to return from sea, and much anx- 
iety had been felt on his account. The sick lady expressed a 
wish to sleep, but lamented that the howling of the winds 
prevented her. My friend, somewhat surprised, observed that 
the evening was quite calm and the sky cloudless. “ Then,” 
said the other, “it is the gathering of a distant tempest.— 
Hark! the sound of waves dashing upon the shore!” Her 
relative endeavored to persuade her of the absurdity of the 
idea of hearing the waves of the ocean at so great a distance, 
and suggested that her fancy must be disturbed. The invalid, 
however, persisted in her complaint—described the impetu- 
ous roaring of the sea, the increasing violence of the storm, 
the dashing of the waters against rocks or some vessel, and 
finally the crashing of timbers and the cries of drowning men. 
All was heard by her with painful and horrible distinctness. 
The next morning they awaited with eagerness the arrival of 
intelligence from a seaport town some miles off, expecting to 
hear of some disastrous tempest, but all had been quiet. It ~ 
was not until months had elapsed that the invalid received ac- 
counts of the loss of her husband’s ship, by a few sailors who 
had escaped the wreck upon the very night in which the mys- 
terious warning was conveyed to her. A. B. 

Tau Purosoray.— You are quite a philosopher, Sam,’ 


said Mr. Pickwick. ‘It runs in the family, I b’heve sir,’ re- 
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For the New-Yorket? 
ROSE OF THE DESERT. 
FROM THE ARABIC. 

Sweet Rose of the Desert! thy Hassan will never 

The glow of thy beauty with treachery blight, 
For curses would rest on his spirit for ever 

If false to the vow he has plighted to-night. 
In regions of bliss I will fashion thy dwelling, 

And teach blushing vales to re-echu thy name : 
There forests drop balm, and the fountain is welling, 
A mirror of light in an emerald frame. 
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the spirit of revenge they were cherishing against the advan- 
cing chieftain who had fought their red brothers and was mo- 
ving against themselves. Their demand was so sullen and 
determined that the Prophet saw he could not save the white 
man, as he had pledged his daughter that he would do. She 
was sent under some pretext to another town, and Peking 
(as that was the name of the soldier) was prepared for the 
sacrifice. 

Milly had gathered from the movements of the chiefs that 
the apprehended danger was abeut to fall upon the head of the 





The Cinnamon tree will wave gently above thee— 
The timid gazelle like an arrow whiz by; 
Dream not of affliction, for Hassan will love thee 
Though Time rob thy lip of its coralline dye- 
My charger is neighing, impatient to bear thee 
From wastes that nurse only the deadly simoom ; 
I came not in meshes of love to ensnare thee, 
Then leave thee, forsaken, with blight on thy bloom. 
W. Hi. C. HL. 











For the New-Yorker. 
OFF-HAND NOTES OF A MOVING GENTLEMAN.—No. V. 
—_ Froripa, Feb.16, 1237. i} 


Tur old fortification at St. Marks (Middle Florida) is in- | 
teresting for its many associations. I have for some time 
been desirous of wandering beneath its old battlements and i 
gazing on its crumbling walls. It carries back the mind to 
the days of the chivalrous Spaniard, entrenching himself with- | 
in his fortresses, secure from the sudden attack of the dark | 
Yemassee,—or the later and lighter-faced Seminole, whose | 
war-whoop is even now sounding within five miles of its dark }} 
and crumbling pile, which carries back the associations to} 
scenes of bloodShed and murder. But these ruins are not! 
rendered most interesting to me because they have witnessed | 
frequent and midnight attacks of savage hordes, or because | 
that here Arbuthnot was hung and Ambrister was shot, and 
that their grave is now seen, having formed, by the caving in | 
of the earth, a ditch resembling one of the lesser lime-sinks of | 
this peculiar region; but, most of all, I regerd these ruins 
with interest as associated with the tragic tale of Francis the | 
Indian Prophet, who was suspended from its walls’ notwith- | 


standing the prayers of his interesting daughter, who threw | 
herself before the American General and supplicated for the | 
life of her parent, and pleaded his forbearance, if on no other || 
consideration, yet because she had saved the life of a white | 
man but a short time previously, when he was already tied to i 
the stake and the light-wood faggots were about to be lighted || Prophet and Milly his daughter, another chief, and Arbuthnot i 


to bern the wretched captive. 


chief alluded to, has been variously told. I gain my informa- 


tion from the best informed persons, who speak confidently | of Pekins who had heard of the intended movement and en- || , Ged coun 


of the particulars as they narrate them. 


j 
A soldier, having left the main body of the army, became | 
by some means bewildered in the mazes of the forest, and, i 


having wandered for some days, came upon the Indian town | 
of Francis the Prophet. The white man watched his oppor- 
tunity, and seeing an Indian girl passing within hearing, he 
whistled in such a manner as to attract her attention. 


and begzed her protection and assistance, and that she would 
bring him some food, as he was nearly famished. She told 


him to retire to a secret spot which she pointed out to him, | 


and she would bring something to relieve his hunger. She | 
did so, and continued to bear him food for several days, ua-| 
known to her people—returning each time with an arm-full | 
of brush for fire-wood, She was soon detected, however, 
from the frequency of her pursuing the same path; and her | 
excuse that she went for light-wood would not satisfy the, 
warriors whenthey.found provisions concealed in her blanket. 
She however evaded their questions until the evening, when! 
she went to her father the Prophet and the chief of the tribe, 
and asked him what he would de to a white man who had ne- 
ver injured him, should he come atnong them? would he give 
him tuc-lai-kee to eat, and smoke the calumet with him?”— 
The Prophet replied that he Se ee 

she concealed, 


ter then told him of the white stranger 
and hastened to lead him to the presence of her fathér.. 

The other warriors of the tribe soon gained intelligence of 
what had been done, held a consultation, and demanded of 


| raised to fire the pile. 


|, were found. The chiefs were condemned to be hung without | 
The story of Milly Francis, the daughter of the prophet | 


She 
approached him. He made known his distress and situation, |) 
, offered her his hand that he might make the generous pre- |, 
| server of his life his future wife. But she, beckoning him ! 


hitherto protected stranger. Accomplishing her mission, she 
hastened back to her own town, and found the victim already 
prepared for the torture. The Indians had shaved the hair 
from his head, and tied the prisoner to the stake disrobed of 
his clothes,—and a pile of faggots made of the dry pitch pine 
of this country, which burns with the flash of spirits of tur- 
pentine, surrounded him, ready to be lighted. The warriors 
had nearly finished their dance around the funeral pile of their 
prisoner, taunted him in their own manner, and brandished 
the threatening tomahawk above his head. The torch was 
Milly Francis rushed into the circle 











and threw herself az the feet of the Prophet: “ And will my 
father thus deceive me ?” asked the imploring maid. “ Will || 


he who has fought the pale-face and scalped the white-skins I 


in battle, be weaker than his women, and lie w his daugh- 
ter?” The chief paused for a moment ; he knew how many |; 
frowning brows of his warriors were knitting against him,— || 
But he had the mastery over their spirits, and he would keep 
his word. He raised his form to its height, and, with a de- 

termined gesture that declared a purpose not to be shaken, || 
“* The stranger,” he snid, “ should not die—he should be sold i 
to the Spaniards—and his promise should be kept!" There 


. i 
was a deep murmur of dissent among the warriors, but the |, 


Prophet's friends and adherents, when they saw he was fixed, ! 
were more numerous than the disaffected, and his decision || 
was maintained. Pekins was unbound,—and the next day \ 
the Prophet, accompanied by his daughter. who was unwil!- | 
ing to leave the white until she saw him secure, conveyed the | 
prisoner to the fort at St. Marks, and sold him to the Span- 
ish commandant for two gallons of rum, three blankets, and | 
a rifle. | 
"ot long after this, General Jackson, urging on his course || 
from Pensacola to this region, driving the Indians before him, ! 
descended upon this Fort. Among the inmates, Francis the | 


| 


trial or ceremony, notwithstanding the entreating prayers of 


the dauzhter for the life of her father, and the further entreaty 
deavored to avert it. “‘ Hung they should be,” was the reply | 
of the General,—and the walls in view of which I am now | 
writing witnessed the shameful and ungarous deed; and the | 
Indian bodies were suffered to hang upon the outside of the 
ramparts, to strike terror into the less savage foe, and to| 
brea: the heart of the Chieftain’s daughter. 


It is spoken of as honorable to the feelings of Pekins, that 
he afterwards sought an interview with Milly Francis, and | 


away with her hand, is said to have addressed him with | 
promptness and energy, “Never! no, never! The white | 
man has stained his hands in the blood of my father, and to 
me, henceforth, he is of nothing worth! I did but what was 
| duty; I have done it before !” 





| This woman is still alive. I have seen her, and at another 

| time may have something more to say of so interesting and 

beautiful a character. She was but fifteen years of age when 
the incident alluded to occurred. 


I like to look at these old castles, for such we may imagine 
| these fortresses tabe. I reached St. Marks after sun-set, and 
| the night was foggy. After supper I wandered under the 
walls of the old fort, without having before marked the posi- 
tion of the ground. A friend was with me, and as we cast 
our eyes up the broken ramparts, G. declared that he saw the 
head of a man moving along the line of the battlements. I 
smiled at his credulity, as all was as still as the grave of the 
Prophet in the adjacent glacis of thefort. We had, however, 








the Prophet the surgender of the prisoner as a just sacrifice to 


been suffering our faacies to rove, apd even now could believe 


EEE — 
that there might be enemies lurking around the walls, or 
within this relic of olden deeds of blood and murder. We 
halted among some ruins thrown at a distance from the ram- 
parts, and were gazing upon the dark mass rearing high up 
some forty feet in the air its impressive and shaggy front. 
Suddenly a volume of flame issued ffom the battlements, di- 
rectly in the line of the spot where our gaze was lingering, 
and the thunder of a six-pounder rolled over our heads while 
the ignited wadding fell scattered at our feet. G. whirled in 
astonishment and alarm, while I yielded to him the conviction 
that he was right in his observation and laughed outright, if 
not half in terror, yet fully delighted by the surprise and the 
luminous demonstration so unexpectedly given that there was 
animation as well as ammunition existing amid such a stil! 
and death-like scene as we were beholding a moment before. 
I hailed the object seen moving now on the top of the fort, 
He di- 
rected us to pursue a path through a back wicket, and we 
soon found ourselves on the top of the bomb-proof part of 
the fort; and learned from the solitary personage who had 
put the torch to the six-pounder, that he bad discharged the 
This guard oc- 


and enquired if there was access to the eminence. 


cannon to assemble the guard for the night. 
cupies the fort, that they may be ready in case of an attack 
on the fow families of the town, to yield them a safe retreat. 
The inhabitants are few, and six of the citizens of this isolated 
place keep sentry during the night. F. W. T. 
SED 

For the New-Yorker. 

LOGIC....8¥ nurvs Dawes. 

Lostc, properly speaking, treats of the relations which 
words bear to each other. When words express determinate 
ideas, logic treats of the relatians which such ideas bear to 
Logic, in this sense, is the method of reasoning. 
Practice, in every art, must have preceded the theory which 


each other. 


views it: therefore, as logic is founded on the semencss of the 
reasoning process in all cases, men must have constantly rea- 
soned in the same way before logic was invented. The art of 
logic is only the syntax of reasoning—showing how we put 
ideas together to arrive at a conclusion or judgment; or how, 
from the beholding of certain relations, we derive a knowledge 
of others. The object of logic is to satisfy the mind as to the 
truth or falsehood of any argument. By contemplating a given 
proposition, we can judge, ona careful analysis, whother we 
understand the terms of which it consists, or whether we do 
not. If we do understand them, we can determine, by recol- 
lection, whether what is said of the subject may be said uni- 
versally of any known class of things; in other words, whether 
the subject belongs to any such class. For instance, if we 
wish to ascertain the truth or falsehood of this proposition 
yt annihilate space,’—we must first consider 
whether we understand the terms ‘God,’ and ‘ annihilate 
space.’ Itis here denied of God that he can anuihilate space. 
‘God’ is the subject of the proposition; ‘cannot annihilate 
space’ is what is predicated of God. Now, is there any class 
of things to which ‘God’ belongs, of which ‘ cannot annihilate 


space’ may be predicated? If there is not, the proposition is 


false. The truth is, we do not understand the terms of that 
proposition. The idea (if we may be permitted to use a word 
totally inexpressive of the subject) we have of God is necessa- 
rily indefinite, ard we cannot therefore reason about that which 
is inexplicable. The words ‘God cannot annihilate spdce’ 
have ho meaning whatever; because they are wards which, 
in their connexion, do not convey any idea to the mind. We 
deceive ourselves, when we fancy that we understand them. 
We understand nothfhg but « conclusion drawn from human 
relations, transferred, imperceptibly, to divine. Let us con- 
sider another proposition—' Whatever indicates marks of de- 
sign, must have had an intelligent author.’ This is a uni- 
versal proposition, made up of unnumbered particular instan- 
ces; but they are necessarily human instances. We say, the 
world indicates marks of design, and therefore the worid must 
have had an intelligent author. But we ought not to forget, 
that when we say the world indicates marks of design, we 
predicate of the world an idea of man's, which relates ex- 
pressly and exclusively to the things of the world. Because 
the things of the world may be modified by human intelligence 
to suit man’s purposes, we call the adaptation of means to ends 
‘design,’ and form the general principle, ‘ whrtever indicates 
marks of design, must have been the work of an intelligent 
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author.’ But whenever we predicate design of any thing te 
moved from man’s action, we deceive ourselves, and every 
conclusion drawn from such predication is not an act of reason- 
ing. The argument of Paley has much plausibility, but its 
fallacy may be traced to the error we have noticed. On the 
examination of any mechanical contrivance, we affirm intelli- 
gence of the contriver; but when we do the same, while con- 
templating the animal functions or the celestial motions, we 
transfer ideas which have been formed by man in relation to 
his own acts, (most of which are imitations of actions which 
exist in nature, independently of his notions,) to an infinite 
being; and though, in this instance, we concede to him intelli- 
gence, we are obliged, in the other instance above-mentioned, 
to limit his power. The process of the mind in classifying its 
affections is wholly independent of words, which are but signs, 
superadded for a communication of a knowledge of these affec- 
tions. For instance, the affections made by the rainbow are 
named colors. The individual affections are named violet, 
yellow, green, etc. When we look at the rainbow, the affec- 
tions of the mind are (in a healthy state of body and mind) the 
same. From recognizing in other things, an affection pro- 
duced by the rainbow, as in a flower, the relation of resem- 
blance causes a natural and involuntary classification, and the 
common affection is called violet. Whenever a like affection 
is produced, the name violet conveys an exact notion of this 
affection, from one person to another; but the affection is ever 
independent of the sign. This is the way in which all nouns 
substantive are formed. Language is therefore only a medium 
of commanication between man and man, whereby he makes 
known the manner in which he is affected by external nature; 
and accordingly, language represents these affections in their 
relation to men. This is its legitimate end. Man, then, 
makes one word to be the sign of all the individuals which he 
has classed together, in consequence of resemblance, in the 
way in which they affect his mind—as, man (is) mortal; that 
is, every man is mortal; but there are no other affections but 
such as may be signified by nouns substantive. The word ‘is’ 
is not the sign of an affeetion, neither is the word ‘ mortal; 


the one signifies a belief derived from experience, the other || 


signifies the conception of remembered affections. It is by 
confounding conceptions with affections, that all our errors of 
reasoning arise. We may believe, on a superficial glance, 
that the word design signifies something real; but it signifies 
nothing more than a relation which exists between man and 


hié actions, and ji ¥ ive in i ing. || . : 
ons, and io therefoge culy relative in its meaning | after her decease. Oliver, first taking care to get out of the! 


When, therefore, we say, ‘whatever indicates marks of de- 
sign, must have had an intelligent author,’ we can only predi- 
cate the action of man, in every instance where we recognize 
the relation which exists between man and his actions—be- 
cause we say, man is intelligent. When we affirm that the 
world indicates marks of design, we refer it to a class of 
things, through which the predicate is distributed; but we 
do not reflect, that as every individual of that class affects the 
mind, so no individual can be contained in that class which 
does not, in the same way, affect the mind as an object of sense. 
The world is not such an individual as can thus affect the 
mind ; and we cannot predicate of an object of pure conception, 
what may be predicated of all objects of pure affection. Be- 
sides, if the conclusion be formed— therefore the world had 
an intelligent author,’— intelligent author’ expressing the 
genus and differentia, must belong to that class of intelligent 
authors contained in the definition and pre-supposed by the 
major proposition—namely, men. This will be evident on the 
inspection of every argument which does not contain a fallacy. 
Let_us consider the following syllogism, which docs contain 


a fallacy: Al ambitious ts deserve punishment ; 
Satan was an tious aspirant ; 
Therefore Satan deserved punishment ; 


When the obvious and exclusive meaning of the major propo- 
sition is, all ambitious, aspiring men, deserve punishment. 
I may pursue this subject hereafter, and show the evils which 
have resulted from the abuse of reasoning. Natural theology, 
which is based on false reasoning, has ever been the strong 
hold of infidelity; for a superstructure which rests on an inse- 
cfre foundation, must fall when that foundation gives way. — 


Notaine Lost.—The actor Beaubourg, who was extremely 
ugly, the part of Mithridates, in Racine’s play, Mo- 
nine te him in character, “ Ah! sire, you change coun- 
tenance.” A wag in the pit exclaimed, “ Let him do so, 


A 
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don't stop him, 








O’eR the broad Ohio’s bosom, on the moving deck I stood, 

When the moon had bathed in silver light the forest and the flood: 
The shores in sleeping stillness lay, and dreamy was the flow 

Of the waters as they journeyed on, unmurmuring, below. 


Mumined Night, like drapery, had wrapped a slumbering world, 
And the starry banner of her host was gloriously unfurled ; 
Then Fancy oped her prison doors, and spread her elfin wing, 
And rapt I ntused, while forth she sped her mazy wandering. 


She whispered me of those who once were lords of this domain, 
Whose wigwams clustered in the vale, or smoked upon the plain; 
Who chased the deer athwart the hills, with footsteps like the breeze 
That danced in joyous murmurs through the tall old mossy trees. 


They smoked the ample calumet, when battle’s storm was o'er. 


| On yon bold crag, methough bh 
| Sublimely mused before his race had known the pale-faced man, 


» 
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° ; For the New-Yorker, 
A STEAMBOAT REVERIE. 


And hero, thought I, that neble race once sang the song of war, 
And waked the forest echoes up, that answered from afar ; 
And there, around the council-fire, that lit the lofty shore, 





the poet of his clan 


“— & 


Here poured sonorous numbers forth, the lover's dance that led ; 
Or warrior’s song, from triumph new ; or wailing for the dead. ' 


mech 
signify it ing these few lines to me‘ again, wi 
emavatian ene a 





3 

“H A — 

“Beloved: « When you unfold this epistie, and behold in 
upon not astonished, as though some 


acquaintance- Should an acquaint- 
be undesired, you will have the bodues to 
whatever 


choose. I hope and trust you will con- 


ee aeages al 
sider this subject, weigh it as in the scales and by the light 


of futurity ; and, when well 
ing, 
known your conclusion to me. (Signed) 


sufficient to state all that 


considered, ( 


ively speak- 
for nothing is open and clear till disclosed 


comeing 


“P.8. The preceding » I at first concluded, might be 
would be necessary in the contempla- 


ted introduction. But upon mature deliberation and serious 
consideration, the idea suggested itself to my mind, to state more 
— the great design of now forming a mutual intercourse, whic!:, 
unde 








Though they have faded from the land like sunset’s dying gicams, 
The mantle of their memury rests upon their bills and streams ; 
These murmur of the Red-man still, e’en in his own rich tones, | 





Although the ploughsbare turns the soil above his fathers’ bones. 

. * . . . * - . * . * 

And then my thoughts, as in a dream, went dancing to the vale, 

Whose vigor-giving breath did first my infancy inhale ; 

Again I trod the haunts of yore, althoagh unused to roam, 

And soft did fancy lift the latch that oped my father’s home. | 
| 





And O, a mother’s welcome kiss of realized desire, 
The pressure of a brother's hand, the blessing of a sire, 
The honest watch-dog’s wonted bark of recognizing joy— 


Wheeling, Ve. Aug. 1836. E.W. B.C. 
For the New-Yorker. 

EXCERPTS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
AN EPITAPH. 


in this town (Norwich) some fifty years ago, requested him to 
give her an epitaph, for her heirs to put upon her tomb-stone | 


reach of her broomstick, reeled off the following lines : 


“ Beneath this rngged stone doth lie 
The rarest that e’er did die. 
Her softest words, to dearest friend, 
Would make one’s hair stand bolt on end. 
You'd think storms rising whea she sung— 
Thunder was music to ber ue— 
When real «orme ssh in (od rise, 
Lightning was twilight to her eyes. 
Where » be is gone, seek not to knew— 
If you want sulphur, e below. 
If she's above, Lord, ear my prayer, 
And send me any where but there!” | 
A BITE. 
A very important stripling, whom favoritism had raised to | 
the dignity of quarter-master in a regiment of infantry, wish- 
ing, one parade-day, to dismount from his charger for the 
purpose of wetting his whistle and adjusting his spurs, called 
out in a very commanding tone to a spectator, who was near 
him— 
“ Here, fellow—hold this horse.” -- 
“ Does he kick?” drawled out the person addressed. 
“Kick! No! Take hold of him.” 
** Does he bite ?”’ 
“ Bite! No! Take hold of the bridle, I say.” 
“ Does it take two to hold him?" 
“No!” 


“ Then hold him yourself.” 





| 


A LOVE LETTER. ‘ 
In looking over a bundle of old letters, that belonged to an 
ancient maiden lady, who is now under the sod, (peace to her | 
ashes!) and that happened, by mere accident, to fall into my | 
hands, I lit upon the following epistle, which is certainly a 





O these you cannot paint, my muse ; nor yet another call \ 
| I made a certain other friend, beloved more than all ; H 
| How joyous "t was to know her thoughts communing were with me! 
| —O that her lips, and pot the gnats’, had broke my reverie! 








literary curiosity. Thinking it would be a valuable form for 
our young men to follow in indicting their introductory billet- 








doux to their lady-loves, I have copied it for publication. 


By em / hand, may be lasting. The end of all m 
aims ia the glory 7 God end dee ebvensenent of the Reieos 
er’s kingdom- For this noble and esas pare 
now sat myself apart from the surrounding i of the 
world. Hope beams upon me with meridian splendor of my 
being en honored and humble instrument in the hands of God. 
at a future day, to proclaim salvation to dying mortals. 
that day have come, and I entered upon its labors, me- 
though: that I should need some one to enter upon those duties 
with me, and to whom I can freely open all my cares, and upon 


| whom I can implicitly rely. This one, my dear —, is you, to 
ing and 


whom an ov 


] all-wise Providence has directed my 
attention. i 


It now remains for you to decide whether you will 


| with me enter upon such a course of life, and let a few years be 


spent in cultivating the mind and ing it with useful know- 
ledge for that sacred and holy calling. But while your mind is 
culasging again say, be candid 


pee I forbear —and 
|| with yourself, and answer me as soon as cunvenient. I give 
|| this letter to Mr- ——, to hand to you, and when you shall con- 


oa pk oienie ta hoctetind tap | elude, either hand your constacion to him or me. 


TIME TO SPEAK. 
I have often heard a first-rate anecdote, told of some stu- 


|| dent of Chapel-Hill University. What his name was I know 
| not—but I do think his reply is worthy of preservation. The 
_ i 

1 


College commons were at the time very poor—particularly 
the article of butter. One day a plate of it was placed upon 


|| the table, which, from long keeping, had become rancid.— 
|| One of the students, upon tasting it, was so exasperated as 
A certais dame, somewhat notorious as a scold, having | to seize the dish and throw it, butter and all, against the wall. 
| met with one Oliver Arnold, an impromptu poet, that resided i The dish, of course, was shivered to pieces, but the butter 


stuck to the side of the room. One of the tutors instantly 
rose, and demanded who was the perpetrator of the mis- 
chief. There was no no answer’ The demand was re- 
peated, when, after a few moments’ silence, a sharp voice re- 


| plied —“‘ Ask the butter—it is old enough to speak for itsclf.”’ 


Norwich, Conn. G. KR. 








THE BROTHERS. 
Written after the ‘two’ had been engaged in removing the ashes 
of their dead brothers to a new place of sepulture. 
WE are but two—the others sleep 
Through Death's untroubled night ; 
We are but two—O let us keep 
The link that binds us, bright. 


Heart leaps to heart—the sacred flood 
warms us is the same: 

That eld man—his honest 

we fandly claim. 


We are but two—be that the band 
Te hold us till we die; 
Shoulder to shoulder let us stand, 
Till side by side we lie. 
Patriot. 


© C. Spracz: 





A Diatocue ox Hoos.—A Providence paper gives us 1) 
following adroit dialogue : 

“ Friend,” saide shrewd qaaker, to a man with a drove «. 

“hast any hogs in chis drove with large bones?” 

“ Yes,” replied the rover, “they all have.” 

“ Hast any ep and sharp noses?” 

“¥V ve. 

“ Han oct eilitioag ohne; like those of the elephant, hang- 
ing down over his eyes ?” 

“Yes, all my drove are of that description, and will suit 


PT rater thik they woulda uit me, friend, if they are 
such as thou them. Thou may’st drive on.” 













From tre Southern Literary Messenger. 
STANZAS, 
ON READING THE ‘TAUL AND WIRGINIA’ OF ST. PIERRE. 
BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Wuewnce those portenious 
That through the forests sigh? 
Sey aa eee 
Do sea-birds fly? 
Doth Night's fair regent bew 
With secret fears opprest. 
That livid circles stain her brow, 


And clouds her course molest? 
Yon mariner with a pre drear, 
Why doth he roam the beach bend the anxious ear? 


Haste, lofty Ship! with banners proudly streaming, 
Haste to thy haven, ere the tempest rise, 
Thou, who dost bear in beauty brightly beaming 
Thy young Virginia to her native skies, 
From Gallia’s shcre to that lone isle returning, 
m, ... whose dark a and shadowy vales 
linger a sun is bu ; 
ety tor temecke tales 
Where from the rock the silvery fount is springing, 
In her soft nest the sweet bengalia singing, 
And there, when Eve the tamarind leaf duth close, 
Or bright Aurora wake the rose, 
And touch the bamboo-tops with flame, 
The prayer is never breathed without her idol name. 


Hark, to the thunder’s = a 
Red lightnings pierce , 
Heese Cillon lash the rugged shore, 
And Ocean's depths reply. 
The Ship! The Ship!—she foils the gazer's eye, 
Plunging ‘neath the surges proud, 
And then her rent sails quivering fly 
Above the cleaving cloud, ‘ 
Wild o’er her deck the breakers roar, 
Tossing their vengeful crests. Dark Siorm! what wilt theu more? 


Come to the sounding beach, for she is there 
Whom the young lover rush'd to meet, 
No bridal Sol decks her hair, 
Save where the sea-weed its damp mesh hath braided ; 
The rose-leaf on her cheek bath faded 
To a sad violet hue: yet still 'tis sweet 
To gaze upon the early dead, who wear 


Such fixed and holy smile, above all mortal care. 
Where are those visions bright 


Of Love and on pinions white, 
Which hovered o’er her on the deep, 
Or glided w her couch of sleep? 
Where all the gilded gifts from Fancy’s store ? 
Nought but this sea-wash’d bed upon her native shore? 
Rest, gentle Voyager! thy dirge is swelling, 
sad the mournful train 
Unclose for thee that narrow dwelling 
Where tempests beat in vain. 
Fast by that hallowed fane 
Where in pure prayer was bowed thine infant head 
Thy virgin grave is spread ; 
eae blossoms deck the bier, 
And o’er thy turf crown’d bed flows forth Affection’s tear. 
Yet one there is, with years and sorrows bent, 
And care-worn brow, of every hope beguiled, 
Who with a mother’s untold anguish went 
Down to the grave, lamenting o'er her child ; 
He woo, that stricken lover, he 
Whose soul was with the maid 
Since childhood its first dawn display'd, 
Where might his bridal chamber be 
Save where her form is laid? 
Wither’d the plants, their garden's cherished pride, 
With their cool, sheltering arms, the tall bananas died, 
The mouldering cottage sank, the sparkling streamlet dried. 


All, all are gone !—Yet weep not, thou whose eye 
Beyond this changeful ek 
Scanneth the mansions of the blest, 
Where the earth-chastened and the pure ones rest, 
Safe from the surging sea, the tempest’s breath, 
The pang of pining love, or ruthless shaft of death. 








NICK OF THE WOODS, oz tnz JIBBENDINOSAY: A Nove 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard ae 


A "Ww contribution to American literature, by De. Bird, of 


the Quaker city, whose historic romances have hitherto been | 


received with decided favor. We do not rank with their ad- 


inirers. In truth, we have been rar@ty- betgayed i enthu- 
ashington- Irving aban-| 


iasm by an American novel since W 
\oned the realm of imagination for 
‘orical researches, and Cooper 
.8 author of The Pilot and The Red'Rover, 
The Bravo and the Headsman of Berne, aad 
lowest of all lower deeps, The Monikins. * 
Shoe Robinson is the only masculine performance indige- 
nous) which has robbed us of sleep for the last Sve pio. 
The scene of the work before us is Inid in Kentucky, nearly 
cotemporary with the earliest settlements beyond the Allega- 
nies. Of course, border warfare with the Indians, in all its 










and his- 


| pole; but Kentucky is famed for the production of novel speci- 
|mens of humanity—so that must pass. The true hero, how- 
| ever—Roland Forrester, a young Virginian, of noble blood and 00 t 
tcaring—is a character of an entirely different stamp, and one me strength of either party arising from the support which 
far more worthy of handing down to posterity. 
Dr. Bird, it has been remarked, is notorious for the badness |! tere, on the contrary, it seemed the first object of each indi- 


| cimen of the latter, we give the following extract: 
| 


| the party drew yet nigher, the sound of their hoofs clattering 
| at lest on the ridge ofthe hill; but his disappointment may be 


| from the woods above, the gallant party dwindled suddenly || 


,an occasional gesture from the youthful leader, who seemed 
, to encourage them to greater speed, convinced him they were 


bent on more serious businese—perbaps in pursuit of the Jn- i It was not a lung time, indeed, before the Virginian began 


THE NEW-YORKER. 








natural exaggeration, as is the scape-gallows, Ralph Stack- 


of his plots and the excellence of his descriptions. As a spe-|) 


* * * * Such were his thoughts—such were his hopes, as 


imagined, when, as they burst at last on his sight, emerging 
| 


into a troop of young men, only eleven in number, who rattled 
jalong the path in greater haste than order, as if dreaming of 
| any thing in the world but the proximity of anenemy. The 
|leader he recognized at a glance, by his tall figure, as Tom |, 
| Bruce the younger, whose feats of regulation the previous |) 
‘day hed produced a strong though indirect influence on his |, 





heels, he doubted not, made up the limbs and body of that in- |, 
quisitorial court which, me as its head, had dispensed | 
so liberal an allowance of border law to honest Ralph Stack- | 
pole. That they were now travelling on duty of a similar | 
kind, he was strongly inclined to believe ; but the appearance | 
of their horses, covered with foam, as if they had ridden far 
‘and fast; their rifles held in readiness in both hands, as if in 
momentary expectation of being called on to use them, with 


dians with whose marauding visitation some accident had | 
made them acquainted. 

The smallness of the force, and its almost entire incompe- | 
tence to yield him any relief, filled the soldier’s breast with | 
despair; but, hopeless as he was, he could not sec the gallant | 
young men rushing blindly among the savages, each of whose 
rifles was already selecting its victim, without making an effort | 
to apprize them of their danger. Forgetting, therefore, his | 
own situation, or generously disregarding it, he summoned | 
all his strength, and, as they began to descend the hill, shout- | 
ed aloud—* Beware the ambush!—halt!"” But before the | 
words were all uttered, he was grasped by the throat with | 
| strangling violence, and the old warrior, whose left hand thus | 
_choked his utterance, drew his knife a second time with the | 
other, and seemed for an instant as if he would have plunged | 
it into the soldier’s bosom. | 

But the cry had not been made in vain, and although, from | 
the distance, the words had not been distinguished by the | 
young Kentuckians, enough was heurd to convince them the 
enemy was nigh at hand. They came to an immediate halt, | 
and Roland, whose throat was still held by the warrior, and 


neither the ancuish of suffocation nor the fear of instant death | 
could draw from the little band, saw them leap from their | 
horses, which were given in charge of one of the number, who | 
immediately retired beyond the brow of the hill; while Tom 
Bruce, a worthy scion of a warlike stock, brandishing his 
rifle in one hand, and with the other pointing his nine remain- 
ing followers down the road, cried, in tones so clear and manly 
that they came to Roland's ear—‘* Now, boys, the woman's 
down thar, and the red-skins with them! Show fight, for the 
honor of Kentuck and the love of woman. Every man to, 
his bush, and every bullet to its Injun! Bring the brutes out | 
of their cover!” 

This speech, short and homely ns it was, was answered by | 
a loud shout from the nine young men, who began to divide, | 
with the intention of obeying its simple final instruccions ;| 
when the Indians, seeing the design, umwilling to forego the | 

advantage of the first open shot, and perhaps hoping by a. 
weak fireto mask their strength, and decoy the young Ken-! 
tuckians into closer quarters, let fly a volley of six or seven | 
| guns into the bushes near to where Roland lay, but without | 
doing much mischief, or even deceiving the young men, as | 
was expected. 

“ Thar they go, the brutes” .oared Tom Bruce, adding, as | 
he sprang with his followers among the bushes, “‘ show ‘em 
| your noses, and keep a good squint over your elbows.” 
| “ Long-knife big fool—Piankeshaw eat him up!” cried the 
| old warrior, now releasing the soldier's throat from durance, 
but speaking with tones of ire and indignation; “ shall see 
| how great Injun fighting man eat up white man!” 

With these words, leaving Roland to endure his bonds, and 
solace himself as he might, he crept away in the long grass, 
and was soon entirely lost to sight. 

The combat that now ensued was one so different in most 
of its characteristics from all that Roland had ever before 





 maprdaaed mop se oar weflelbcader ay with an inter- 
est eyen apart whi necessarily felt in it, as one 
whooe all of happlaces or misery depended u its issue. 
In all conflicts in which he had been , the adverse 





phases of stratagem, surprise, forest conflict, and individual 





all 
ranks were arrayed face to face, looking upon each other as 


| far from his friends as possible, secking 


|his bosom threatened by the vengeful knife, but whose eyes | 


eae Es —— J 


prowess, forms its ground-work. The nominal hero is an un- | they fought; but hereyno man saw his enemy, both partics 


concealing themselves so effectualiy in the grass and among 
the rocks and shrubs, that there was nothing to indicate even 
their existence, save the occasional discharge of a rifle, and 
the wreath of white smoke curling up from it into the air. In 
the battles of regulur soldiers, too, men fought in masses, the 


individuals thus gave to one another, each deriving additional 
courage and confidence from the presence of his fellows. 


vidual, whether American or Indian, to separate himself as 
is own enemies, 
trusting to his own resources, carrying on the war on his own 
foundation; in short, like the enthusiastic Jerseyman, who, 
without belonging to cither side, was found, at the battle of 
Monmouth, peppering away from behind a fence, at whatever 
he fancied a foeman— fighting on his own dook’ entirely. 

It did not seem to Roland as if a battle fought upon such 
rinciples could result in any great injury to either party. 
ut he forgot, or rather he was ignorant, that the separation 

of the combatants, while effecting the best protection not 
merely to any one individual, but to all his comrades, who 
must have been endangered, if near him, by every bullet 


‘own fortunes; and the ten lusty youths who followed at his | aimed at himself, did not imply cither fear or hesitation on 


hic part, whose object, next to that mentioned, was to avoid 
the shots of the many, while seeking out and approaching a 
single antagonist, whom he was ever read? singly to encounter. 

And thus it happened, that, while Roland deemed the an- 
tagonists were manccuvering over the hill-side, dragging them- 
selves from bush to bush and reck to rock, to no profitable 


| purpose, they were actnally creeping nigher and nigher to 


each other every moment, the savages crawling onward with 
| the exultation of men who felt their superior strength, and the 


| Kentuckians advancing with equal alacrity, a» if ignorant of, 


or bravely indifferent to their inferiority. 


to have a better opinion of the intentions of the respective par, 
ties; for, by and by, the shots, which were at first very ir- 
regularly fired, and ut long intervals, became more frequent- 
and, as it seemed, more serious; and an occasional whoop 
from an Indian, or a wild shout from a Kentuckian, showed 
that the excitement of actual conflict was bezinning to be felt 
on cither side. At the same time, he became sensible, from 
the direction of the firing, that both parties had gradually ex- 
tended themselves in a line, reaching, notwithstanding the 
smallness of their numbers, from the'crest of the hill on the 
one hand, to the borders of the river on the other, and thus 
| perceived that the gallant Regulators, however ignorant of the 
| science of war, and borne by impetuous tempers into a con- 
test with a more numerous foe, were not in the mood to be 
taken either on the flank or rear, but were resolved, in true 
| military style, to keep their antagonists before them. 
| In this manner, the conflict continued for many minutes, 
the combatants approaching nearer and nearer, the excite- 
| ment waxing fiercer every instant, until shots were incessant- 
ly exchanged, and, as it seemed, with occasional effect; for 
the yells, which grew louder and more frequent on both sides, 
were sometimes mingled with cries of pain on the one hand, 
and shouts of triumph on the other; during all which time, 
nothing whatever was seen of the combatants, at least by 
Roland, whose mental agonies were not a little increased by 
i his being a compelled spectator, if such he could be called, of 
a battle in which he was so deeply interested, without posses- 
sing the power to mingle in it, or strike a single blow on his 
own behalf. His fears of the event had been from the first 
much stronger than his hopes. Aware of the greatly supe- 
rior strength of the savages, he did not doubt that the mo- 
ment would come, when he should see them rush in a body 
upon the Kentuckians, and overwhelm them with numbers. 


|| But that was a measure into which nothing but an uncommon 


pitch of fury could have driven the barbarians ; for with marks- 
men like those opposed to them, who needed but a glance of 
|an enemy to ensure his instant destruction, the first spring 
| from the grass would have been the signal of death to all 
| who attempted it, leaving the survivors, no longer superior 
in numbers, to decide the contest with men, who were, indi- 
vidually, in courage, strength, and skill, at least their equals. 
Indeed, a bloody proof of the extreme folly of such a course 
: on the part of Indians, was soon shown, when the Regulators 
fighting their way onwards, as if wholly regardless of the su- 
perior numbers of the foe, had advanced so nigh the latter as 
‘to command (which, from occupying the highest ground, they 
were better able to do) the hiding places of their opponents, 
| Three young warriors, yielding to their fury, ashamed per- 
haps of being thus bearded by a weaker foe, or inflamed with 
the hope of securing a scalp of one young Kentuckian, who 
| had crept dangerously nigh, suddenly sprang from their lairs, 
| and guided by the smoke of the rifle which he had just dis- 
charged, rushed towards the spot, yelling with vindictive ex- 
ultation. They were the first combatants Roland had yet 
| seen actually engaged in the conflict; and he noted their ap- 
— and act of daring with a sinking heart, as the pe 


i 
! 
1] 


witnessed, that he watched its progress, notwithstanding the || lude to a charge from the whole body of Indians 


voted Kentuckians. But scarce were their brown seen 
| to rise from the grass, before three rifles were fired from as 
many points on the hill side, following each other in such 
| rapid succession that the ear could scarce distinguith the aif 
\ ferent explosions, each of them telling with effect upon 
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the rash v.arriors, two of whom fell Gahan thd genesis 
the third and foremost, uttering a faint whoop 

and making an effort to throw the hatchet he held in his 
hand, suddenly staggered and fell in like manner to the earth. 

Loud and bold was the shout of the Kentuckians at this 
happy stroke of success, and laughs of scorn were mingled 
with their, warlike hurrahs, as they prepared to improve the 
advantage so fortunately gained. Taakset of in both 
laugh and hurrah, was the Tom Brucey whose voice 
was heard, scarce sixty eal , roaring, “ Hurrah for old 
Kentuck !—Try ‘em agin, boys! give it to "em handsome once 
more! and then, boys, a rush for the women!’ 

The sound of a friendly voice at so short a distance fired 
Roland’s heart with hope, and he shouted aloud himself, no 
Indian seeming nigh, for assistance. But his voice was lost 
in a tempest of yells, the utterance of ary and fury, with 
which the fall of their three companions filled the 
of the savages. The effect of this fatal loss, stirring up their 
passions to a sudden frenzy, was to goad them into the very 
step which they had hitherto so wisely avoided. All sprang 
from the ground as with one consent, and, regardless of the 
exposure and danger, dashed with hideous shouts against the 
Kentuckians. But the volley with which they were received, 
each Kentuckian selecting his man, and firing with ~~ 
and merciless aim, damped their short-lived ardor; 
quickly dropping again among the grass and bushes, they 
were fain to continue the combat as oy imu begun it, in a 
way which, if it produced less injury to their antagonists, was 
conducive of greater safety to themselves. 

The firing was now hot and incessant on both sides, but 
particr’arly on the part of the Regulators, who, inspired by | 
success, but still prudently avoiding all unnecessary ex 
of their persons, pressed their enemies with a spirit from 
which Roland now for the first time drew the happiest augu- | 
ries. Their stirring hurrahs bespoke a confidence in the re-| 
sult of the fray, infinitely cheering to his spirits; and he forgot | 
his tortures, which from the many frantic struggles he had 
made to force the thong from his wrists, drawing it at each 
sull further into his flesh, were now almost insupportable, 
when, amid the din of firing and yelling, he heard tom Bruce 
ery aloud to nis companions, “ Now, boys! one more crack, | 
and then for tifle-batt, knife and hatchet!’ It seemed, in- | 
dowd, as if the heavy losses the Indians had sustained, had | 
turned the scale of battle entirely in favor of the Ken: uckians. 
It was evident even to Roland, that the former, although 
yelling and shouting with as much apparent vigor as ever, 
were gradually giving ground to the latter, and retreating 
towards their former lairs; while he could as clearly perceive, 
from Bruce's expressions, that the intrepid Kentuckian was 
actually preparing to execute the very measure that had 
caused such loss to his enemies, and which, being thus re- 
solved on, showed his confidence of victory. “ Ready, boys!" | 
he heard him shout again, and even¢nigher than before ;— 
“take the shoot with full pieces, and let the skirmudgeons 
have it handsome!” | 

At that conjuncture, and just when Forrester caught his 
breath with intense and devouring expectation, an incident 
occurred which entirely changed the face of affairs, and) 
snatched the victory from the hands of the Kentuckians.— 
The gallant Bruce, thus calling upon his followers to prepare 
for the charge, had scarce uttered the words reco , before | 


mediately on his rear,—“ Take it like a butcher's bull-dog, 
tooth and nail !—knife and skull-splitter, foot and finger, give 
it to'em every way,—cock-a-doodle-doo !" 

At these words, coming from a quarter and from an ally! 
entirely unexpected, young Bruce looked behind him and be-| 
held, emerging from a hazel bush, through which it had just | 
forced its way, the visage of Roering Ralph Stackpole, its | 
natural ugliness greatly increased by countless naeeaine and 
*pots of blood, the result of his leap down the ledge of rocks, 
when first set upon by the Indians, and his eyes squinting 
daggers and ratsbane, especially while he was giving utte-| 
rance to that gallinaceous slogan with which he was wont to | 
express his appetite for conflict, and with which he now con- 
cluded his unceremenious salutation. 

The voice and visage were alike familiar to Bruce's senses, | 
and neither wags so well fitted to excite alarm as merriment. | 
But, on the present occasion, they luced an effect upon | 
the young Regulator’s spirits, and Coons them upon his ac- | 
tons, the most unfortunate in the world; to understand which, | 
it must be recollected that the worthy Kentuckian had, twen-| 
ty-four hours before, with his own hands, assisted in gibbet- | 
ing honest Ralph on the beech tree, where, he had every rea-| 
son to «ie his lifeless body was hanging at that very mo- | 

lis astonishment and horror may therefore be con- 
ceived, when, turning in some urbation at the well known 
voice, he beheld that identical Pedy, the corse of the exccuted 
horse-thief, crawling after him in the grass, ‘ winking, and 
blinking, and squinting,’ as he was used afterwards to say, 
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whom he would have 
by which, before he 
was struck to the earth. 

The exclamation, and the sight of Ralph himself, who also 
rose to follow the young leader upon what he deemed a rush 
against the fue, electrified the whole body of the lators, 
who were immediately thrown into confusion; of which the 
savages took the same advantage they had taken of Bruce’s 
agitation, firing upon them as they rose, and then rushing 
upon them to end the fray, before they could recover their 
wits or spirits. It needed but this, and the fall of their lead- 
er, to render the disorder of the young men irretrievable ; 
and, accordingly, in less than a moment t were seen,—all , 
at least who were not already disabled,—fying in a panic | 
from the field of battle. It was in vain that the captain of 
horse thieves, divining at last the cause of their extraordinary 
flight, roared out that he was a living man, with nothing of a 
ghost about him whatever; the panic was universal and irre- 
mediable, aud nothing remained for him to do but to save his 
own life as quickly as possible. 


tly found himself, but for a shot 
run six yards, the unfortunate youth 


in his confusion, right in the direction of the enemy, among || 





“’Tarnal death death to me!” he bellowed, turning to fly; | 
but a groan from Bruce fell on his ear. He ran to the side | 
of the fallen youth, and catching him by the hand, exclaimed, | 
“ Now for the best leg, Tom, and a rush up hill tothe hoses!” | 

“You ar’n't han~ed then, after all?” muttered the junior; 
and then fell back « :f unable to rise, adding faintly, “ Go;—| 
rat it, I’m done for.—As for the—'l—savages, what I have to| 
say—'l—. But I reckon scalping’s not much ;—'l—'l—one 
soon gets used to it.” 

And thus the young Kentuckian, his blood oozing fast, his 
mind wandering, his utterance failing, muttered, resigning 
himself to his fate, ignorant that even Stackpole was no longer 
by his side to hear him. His fate did indeed seem to be ine-| 


ging to get him on bis feet, three different Indians were seen 
running with might and main to quench the last spark of his 
existence, and to finish Stackpole at the same time. But in 
that very emergency, the ill luck which seemed to pursue the 
horse-thicf, and all with whom he was associated, found a 
change; and destiny sent them both assistance in a way and 
by means as unexpected as they were unhoped for. The ap- 
proach of the savages was noticed by Roaring Ralph, who, 


he seemed to entertain no feelings of anger whatever, and 
whose approaching fate he appeared well disposed to revenge 
beforehand, clapped his rifle to his shoulder, to make sure of 
one of the number, when his eye was attracted by the spec-! 
tacle of a horse rushing 1) the stony road, neighing furiously, 
and scattering the Indians from before him. It was the 


distracted with terror, or perhaps burning to mingle in 
battle, which he had cone onl snuffed from afar. 

oped by the three Indians, who leaped aside in alarm, while 
Stackpole, taking advantage of the moment, ran up and 
seized him by the bridle. In another moment, he had assist- 


All this the unhappy Roland beheld, and with a revulsion | 
of feelings that can only be imagined. He saw, without, in- 
| deed, entirely comprehending the cause, the sudden confusion 
and final flight of the little band, at the moment of anticipated 
victory. He saw them flying wildly up the hill, in irretrieva- , 
ble route, followed by the whooping victors, who, with the 
fugitives, soon vanished entirely from view, leaving the field 
of battle to the dead, and to the thrice miserable captives. | 


Surewp anvd Sententiovs.—The Editor of the Boston ‘ Eglantine’ | 
usually compresses his Editorials into the space of an octavo page. 
We give the following specimens : 
News or tHe Wrex.—A new species of travelling has been | 
invented by agentleman from Nantucket. A railroad is built, 
at either end of which is a powerful loadstone. The cars are | 
made of steel, and as soon as they leave the depot the loadstone | 
attracts. The cars are drawn at the rate of five hundred miles | 
an hour, until they arrive at their journey’s end. 











A patent has been taken out at Washington, for procuring | 
a double crop of apples every year from one tree. After the 
branches have borne, the tree is hoisted out of the ground ; the 
branches are inserted in the carth, and the roots shoot forth | 
into the air, and bear a second crop. The tree must be shifted | 
to its usual position before the ground is frozen, otherwise | 
there will be a difficulty in getting the branches out of the | 
ground early enough for them to bud in the spring. 





“as if the devil had him by the pastern.’. It was a spectacle 
which the nerves of even Tom eds could not stand; it did 
What armed Indians could not do,—it frightened him out of 
his propriety, Forgetting his situation, his comrades, the 
*wages,—forgetting every but the fact of his having 
wlministered the last correction of Lynch law to the objectof 


An Irish gentleman keeps a «wimming-school in Providence. | 
The pupils are taught to swim with bladders, which are filled 
with yeast to make them light. 


Cure ror Friet>{nir.—If you are suffering under this | 


distemper, e@isive to blunder into an independent fortune; 





, contrive to fail in business, or lose all your money; he 








his terror, he sprang on his feet, and roaring, ‘ By the ¢turnal 
devil, here's Ralph Stackpole!’ he took to br Score 


‘ 


yy; 


} 
you will ager feel a throb afterward. If your friend is the] 


. 


My love! 
And why art thou away? 
There's light on this our trysting-place, 
The moon's most gentle light, 
And many a glittering star I trace, 
Through the leafy oliage ight. 
I've stolen from the festa! throng, 
— wom and music gay, 
watched thy lingering footsteps long— 
Aad why art hon am. ait A 
My love! 
And why art thou away ? 
"Tis said that Man deep vows of truth 
Will lightly, falsely speak, 
And joy will pass from Woman's youth, 
And sorrow change her cheek ; 
But a I heard thy vow, 
(The dee; words might say, 
5 Cotipte es oases a 
And why art thou away, 
My love! 
* And why art thou away? 
The breeze sweeps with a whisper 
The pale, low-bending flower : aa 


A well-known step I hear at last 
Come winding » my bower! 
I see the tangled branches part— 


I knew thou wouldst not stay! 
I felt thou wouldst not break my heart— 
Yet why so long away, 





| 


vitable ; for while Stackpole had him by the hand, vainly tug- | 


not knowing how to save his young executioacr, against whom | 


' 





charger Briareus, who had broken from the tree where he | 
had been fastened below, and now came dashing up the hill, | 


|| drawing. 


My love! 

Yet why so long away? 
SWINDLING IN STYLE. 
Knavery, like snow, condenses in our streets on the coming 
of winter, and scarcely a day passes in which the little Ma- 
gisterial Courts do not give their tribute to the genius of the 


H. L. B- 





| pickpocket mind. But our affairs of this kind are vulgar.— 
It is on the Continent that the pickpocket studies the pictu- 
jresque.. The reason of this dist 

| trade there is in higher hands—that the Exquisite with whom 
| the daughter of an English peer may have danced at the Ri- 
| dotto this evening, may be practising the art of ‘ways and 
| means’ on the public purse at the theatre the next; and that 
|| where every human being, from the prince to the — 

sy 


erence is simply that the 


plays at the same hazard-table, the lower race quickly adopt 
the style of the superior, and raise swindling to the dignity of 


| a profession, 


| 


Some time since, an extremely clever thing of this species 
was done in Vienna. A young Count, with some prodigious- 
ly high-blood name, an officer in the Imperial Hulans, was 
sitting on his horse, waiting outside the Yate of the cathedral 
for the return of their Majesties. A watch set with brilliants, 
which he took out from time to time, showed that he was 


© || weary of the ceremony. A vastly sparkling snuff-box, to 
He gal- | which he frequently applied, showed that he 


uired a stim- 


julus: in fact, the handsome Hulan was evidently falling 
lee tag tien tah ooh Coom lao begging of him + 

ed the fainting Kentuckian upon the animal's back, leaped up | seat. Mee wm Ang | eden a 
behind him, and was dashing with wild speed up the hill, 
yelling with triumph, and laughing to scorn the bullets that | 5 oy pe : . 
a voice, lustier even than his own, bellowed from a bush im- > were shot vainly after. [ton with hime, and desieed po hove bis 


He was roused by a well-dressed person’s making 
preserve that attitude.” He explained this odd request, by 
saying, that one of the archduchesses was desperately smit- 
icture ; but that, no 
opportunity having hitherto occurred, etiquette being al- 
together against her asking it in person, she had employed an 
eminent artist to sketch his likeness as he mounted 

The count, notorious for a good opinion of his own charms, 
was infinitely delighted; but he affected to laugh at the idea, 
and threw himself into an attitude which he conceived to be 
much more captivating. His friend in the mob again begged 
of him to remain steady a moment, and pointed ovt to him, 
in an opposite window, an artist basy in sketching a crayon 
The man’s eyes were fixed on him. It was unde- 
niable that he was sketching tae count, and the handsome 
Hulan was too generous to niake an archduchess wretched 


|| for want of his picture. Two or three slight changes of atti- 


tude were required to complete the performance; they were 
gently recommended by the count’s new friend, and approved 
of by the nod of the artist in the window. At length the 
operation was completed. The artist made a low bow, and 
retired from the window. His friend on the paré did the 
same. The count was enchanted with having captivated a 
princess. But what was the time which this interesting perform- 
ance had occupied? He felt for his wateh—no watch was 
there; for his snuff-box—it had disappeared! His purse had 
followed them. He was thoroughly awake. The worst of 
the matter was, that the unkind pickpockets were so proud 
of their having plucked the young dupe, that they told the 
story at the first roudette<able they came to. Thence, o! 
course, it spread like wild-fire through the court, the capital, 
and the country. Blackwood's Magazine. 


Vanvanre Recerrt.—To cure a wart, perform a journey 





to Europe in the Spring of the year. Take of Russian snow 
one pint, dissol in crocodile tears, and seven nds of 
gold-dust. Mix them well, and stir them up with the sceptre 


ofa E ince. Rub the wart every morning with the 
clnthine Ot Gna yous. If no signs of a cure should then 
themselves, you may pte eh that you have been a 

for your pains. 
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' reach us at second-hand, without acknowledgement. These 


“ 


“=< * “ Every day,” adds Caulaincourt, “some new i 
aster occurs to 


‘ing. The strong towns in Germany, in which our garrisons 


~ ae ET OST Hee. 


devich chet besides the forts, lost men, munitions, and ma. | * 


did those words of the , at Dubben, to 


better mounted ; yet it was at the head of the wreck of a troop || mitted the error of not 
the E 
force, and succeeded. 
from these highly interesting memoirs which we were enabled | «il) midnight, but we w tory. The | his artillery and bag age almost wholly lost—and he was with 
i The following passages have || French on this occasion combatted with six thousand me 
) || exhausted with fatigue, against thirty thousand fresh troops, | his heels.”’ 
for some English periodieal—we know not which, as they prernprt he nee at had no recollection of any in-|| Well,” added Berthier, “ you knew the Emperor, when 
' stance in w seen Na 
and I spoke to him of Arcis-Sur-Aube. 
i it will be seen, relate to the period of the first invasion of with astonishment; ‘Ma foi!’ ; 
France by the Allies, when Napoleon was reduced to struggle || time since any thing of that kind occurred to me. By the | reproached him in the severest terms ;—but his weakness with 
fiiow fully) for his ind dence and empire, instead of | “Y 1 now recollect that I had some difficulty in getting at tto M 


« mending on a wider theatre for the mastery of an went. py own awkwardness. 


‘it should be known that my redoubtable sword is one of the 


aul worst blades in the whole army.” “ T have reason to believe,” said Berthier to me, “‘ that the 
our situation, already so embarras- was true. One of the whims of the Emperor was, that he | E 


mH . ; } 
had hitherio held out, were now going from us one one, sealned, nas ey Set wend oa sae ee » Ten 


tained, and mean-looking mother-of-pearl handle. There || “T am convinced of it,” replied he; “and, if this unhappy 
was not an officer in the army who would have worn such i 
another. 


in sree Teer and the allies were advancing by forced marches, snus hand under my arm, drew me aside, and snid—' 


could |‘ Bot I was teased on all sides to cover Paris. 
by all would in- Paris? I know that is essential; but I thus los 


of || tunity of effecting all my other intended 
abandoni: 


‘ France in |! be-master of own movemente—nothing could hinder my || howitzer-shell fell at his feet: in the instant, he di 
sanguinary struggle of 1814, o—~ to the Rhi i i 


From the New-York American, By the orders of the Emperor, I set out early in January paused for a few mements pensively, then added, ‘Since the 
MUSINGS—BY FLACCUS IN TOWN. for the head-quarters ofthe ae, Uist ay i January Peng of this campaign, s idea been familiar to me— 
HOM@OPATHY No NOVELTY. gociations were opened. It was, I believe, on the 25th of I ve matured it—deve I ed it; my plan is fixed. What is 
“ Similia similibus curantur.” t month that the Emperor quitted the capital, to put him- Your opinion Caulaincourt " ; 
i “ Wounds by wider wounds are heal'd self at the head of the army already assembled near St. Dizier, we egqrer the plan fuey sepcere well digested 
7 And poisons by themselves expelled.” Butler. || from which, on its arrival, it had chased the enemy. But to carry it into effect, interrupted the Emperor, 
“ The hair of a dog will cure his bite.” Old Proverb. Tt was then commenced—that ee of miracles, in wor? ey — be — — hed Joseph dot 
. re tine which the genius of Napoleon blazed orth with astounding moe resist with energy tis wi question. 
Oh! Haka’ mann—what a ant splendor. Never before did an army achieve such prodigies || My heart is filled with a thousand plans, but I am checked by 
Pye ae a or valor, or perform such skilful manceuvres—work such || uncertainty; and in this war, whic resembles no other, I go 
a — ome id to oeeteien, wonders. In the campaign of France were renewed those | on thus from day to day. The accounts which I reecive from 
: : Pes ne prodigies of Italy, which exhibited.to the whole world the || Paris are most alarming. T know not what may be the result. 
If height’ning symptoms of disease spectacle of ahero. The close of the military career of Na-|/ In the evening, Berthier came to my head quarters: I had 
Be means which ee - poleon supplies the most gigantic defence which the annals of || a ‘and things to ask him of what passed near the 
a not our own ob prune at warfare afford. fer daring m By 99, and pe Bay oy ry was ae 
’ ; ith any facts known to my-|| vy, a friend to whom he could unbosom » 
If the best dose to cure a man Fam not able to upp ay a ‘b “ in that riod “I self. We were, therefore, glad to find ourselves together.— 
- — self, from January to the 23d of Mare , pe ; c J 4 : 
Be that which makes him sicker, . yee not with the Emperor. I joined him at St. Dizier, after | Berthier appeared getting old; the fatigues of this campaign 
. ~ or sy our —_ srentvell # pills the rupture of the conferences. I rejoiced to find myself once || were too much for his constitution. 
- ~ jmore at head-quarters. Every thing which surrounded the |! _ He confirmed the inion I had formed as to the real cause 
If ‘like cures like,” how fine a chance | Emperor b ardor and devotion to him; and t h our || of the irresolution of t Emperor daring the negotiations at 
Some teachers high in station — : — al | Chasitl There is no doubt,” said he t me, ‘‘ that those 
. | affairs & most unpromising aspect, every even i regi! sno » said he to me, 
ay . ——, — bave he heal | victory which we echicned rome onion hope mt ase | alternate vietories and reverses produced in the Emperor that 
iguerence oamen | store confidence. At the time when I arrived, the battle of fluctuation of ideas which rendered your position at Chatillon 
But not in medicine alone | Arcis-Sur-Aube had electrined the public mind. The details | soTalse and so difficult during the conferences i—the a 
Thy treatment we're pursuing— | Were in every body’s mouth ; the sdillen talked of nothing else. | had still faith in the interest he possessed in the good will of 
Tis what we ve long, iD politics, i The followi was mentioned to me by Colonel Austria—if not towards him, at least towards hie wife and 
And private life been doing. | Mondreville, a brave and excellent soldier, attached to the | son. is error will be our complete ruin. Letters after 
Our aye wen military Chiefs : grand head-quarters : |' letters were, by his desire, written by the em #6 to her 
Have d reckon’d ; “ During the battle, when it raged on all points, a division H father—{ you know what a complete nullity is Marie Louise. 
Would heal the errors of the first | of Russian cavalry, about 6,000 strong, preceded by a body of |) She is not the woman who would energetically come forth as 
By setting up a second. | Cossacks, broke our lines and drove back our cavalry, which |) another Marie Theresa)—that she was decided on defending 
Our wise inistration, too, | was much inferior in force. The Emperor, whose glance } the i ae and that rather than deliver it up she would bury 
When knotty questions bother, . | Tapidly surveyed every movement of the battle, perceived an , herself and her faithful inhabitants under the ruins, as long as 
Still mend the ills one blunder brings impenetrable cloud of dust thicken before hin eo densely, | the Emperor, on his side, should maintain the war at the 
By rushing on another. nothing beyond it was visible. He was i nmediately at | head Saar ees — —— has brought misfortune 
Our mobs, whene’er the staff of life | its side. Some horsemen rode up at full s d—some wound-|| to us, rthier with a sigh. = 
Grows scarce in market, seize it; led, others terrified. Ina meats a suena of troopers in full |. “On the morning of the 19th or 20th of February, Ber- 
And e’en destroy the litle lef, | Fetreat surrounded the Emperor. ‘What is this? said he ;/ thier continued, “ the Emperor brenk fasted at Bray, hear No- 
Tn order to increase it. | what is this? Now, dragoons, whither do you go? Halt,| gent, at the same house which the Emperor had quitted in 
Our rich, whom overgrown jhalt. You, I say.’ ‘The Cossacks! the Cossacks!" was the || the evening of the day before. We there found a curious let- 
with care, and trouble— | only cry ; and the tumult was becoming almost acomplete rout. l ter which had been forgotten, on the Leanne glee. Witzin- 
How do they ease them of their load ? “ At this moment an officer without a helmet, and covered gerode (in a letter) informed the Emperor, nat the country 
They go and make it double. with blood, rode up, perceiving the Emperor, rushed I ay 2p not safely be relicd on—that the French peasan- 
Our widows, when divorce, or death towards him. ‘Sire,’ said he, ‘the Cossacks, supported by | try commenced an active guerilla warfare against the 
Their galling halter looses, an immense body of cavalry, have broken our ranks and | struggles of the allied troops. ‘This very night,’ added 
No salve like noose from that same chord driven back our t % Emperor instantly raising him- i Ww intzingerode, ‘an officer and twenty Russian soldiers were 
Can find, to soothe their bruises. self up in his stirrups, called out in a voice of thunder, ‘ Dra- | massacred in a ridge between the lines of the camp. He 
Whenever for an unpaid coat goons, rally; whet is it you do? you fly, and I here ?/|| called the attention of his master to the fact, that, for some 
The heartless tailors sue one, , Close your ranks, dragoons, and forward.’ At the same mo- | “9ys past. many simular cases had cecurred. 
Our bucks, if uther measures fail, | ment he darted forward, sword in hand, in front of a cloud of || “ Parble. said the Emperor, putting the lettér into his 
t Get measured for a new one. | Cossacks. He was followed by his staff, by coy og body i pocket, “this information is beyond suspicion. If we - 
iit drink : rds, and by those very men who, an instant before, were | thas seconded by these brave country le, it may 
toy of es ing, fying confounded and terrified. In a moment they dashed on , brought about that no man of the allied Soap shall quit 
Assuage the pangs punch at night ; the enemy, with a of. Vive L'Empereur !’ The column France. The French are born soldiers. It is unfortunate 
By juleps in the morning. | of the enemy were driven back, forced beyond our lines, and || that we were taken so short. In arming the country-people, 
ie a a | gerened with great slaughter. Immediately after this, the and organizing the peasantry in free corps, we sheald k ve 
Then keep your arts, ye foreign wits ! | Smperor returned tranquilly to the midst of the field of battle, || immense resources.’ 
ae hope for such we'll thank eS which he continued to direct during the rest of the engage-|| Berthier went on to state, “that the Duke de Ragusa, who 
0 chee “ —” Pr ment. ing this partial engagement we had not more tha|) had done so well in this campaign and obtained brilliant suc- 
a 


to oppose to six thousand Russians, much | cess in several actions, had, at Corberry, after having com- 
having rejoined Ney, as he had been 
— ventured to repel this superior || directed, allowed himself to be surprised in his bivonac. His 

whole engagement was nos over || division was cut to pieces—two thousand men were killed— 
ere not able to snatch a vic 


mén, | the remnant, obliged to repass the Aisne with the enemy at 


poleon engaged sword in hand, | he would consider himself justified in running his sword 


He looked at me through the body of any chief who was so incautious as to al- 
"said he, laughing, ‘it is a long i ised j The Emperos 


; res armont was such, that he was soon appeased, 
to get out my weapon;’ and he laughed heartily |! onl cuatiieaed him in his command. Belluno would have 


‘But,’ he added good humoredly, || been much move severely treated for a much less cause.” 


We again adverted to the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube. 
We laughed at this, but it 
. | 7 sought death on that occasion.” 
ow! cried I. 





notion was not apparent to his staff, it was at the bottom of all 

his thoughts. rg was present, when, alarmed by the danger: 

tting || which the Emperor encountered, his staff and body-guard ad- 
eu are || vanced, and kept quite closed round him; but every now and 
Som them, and advanced toward the enemy. 

I have Alarmed at his intention, which I at once recived, I ven- 

inecssantly to tke the head quarters of the aifies, | tured to observe that, in the position in which he then stood, 


“ This conversation put him into good lumor, and 


- However, I stil that would have great} advanced our affairs at Chatillon. What { he was terribly exposed, and served as a mark to the enemy. 
opinion that the measure would be the only |! do you say to it, Caulai 


incourt?’ His countenance darkened. || ‘I fee] myself comfortable,’ said he, drily. It was only 
To cover |! when he rushed forward, sword in hand, in front of the Co. 
t the oppor. I sacks, that he quitted that dangerous position. Atthis period 
erations. In || of the fight, he beatae several times involved in the whirlwind 

Id || of the charges. His escort could not keep up with him. 6 
pearec 
| in a cloud of dast and smoke, A cry of terror arose from all 


ing Paris to the care of its proper 


iting its garrisons with those of the 





was Bow daily manifesting itself in a terrible manncr. of 





come to my oselle—organizi on that whole line your 7 €% masse, | parts. He was given over as lost. He soon reappeared, and 
mind—“ The fall of nations is marked by fate.” This axiom cutting up the roads, and thus © 2 f 


utting off the communications throwing himsclf on a fresh horse, he placed himself under 
the enemy's forces engaged in the heart of France.’ He the fire of a battery, which several bactalions of the old and 
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young guar songht in vain to carry. 
Emperor in the midst of them, and 
exposed himself, electrified those brave fellows. 
doubled their efforts, and at last forced the position, and 
drove back the enemy, but not until they left on the epot the 
bodies of more than four hundred of their comrades. It is im- 
possible to describe this scene of carnage. — 
of the dead was most hideous. Their eyes 3 and | 
their mouths covered with foam.” “ My Caulaincourt,” 
added Berthier, much affected, “the Emperor wished to get 
killed at Arcis-Sur-Aube.” 

This was a painful story, but I did not cease to question 
Berthier on the subject. We did not separate till daylight. | 

“On my return, the following day,” continued the Duke of 
Vicenza, “ I resumed, under the dictation of the Emperor, my | 
correspondence with Metternich. We had a serious affair on | 
the 26th. Wintzingerode was beaten, and driven across the 
Marne. We took two thousand prisoners, and a of ar- | 
tillery, and the materiel for a bridge remained in our 
hands. The prisoners, however, only increased our diffi- 
culties, for we did not know what to do with, or where to 
send them. This was another useless victory; but these | 

rtial advantages continued to feed in Napoleon's mind the | 
- of obtaining peace on less rigorous conditions. Fatal 
confidence t”’ 

After this battle of St. Dizier, the Emperor lost sight for 
a moment of the march of the allies, and his uneasinggs about | 
the condition of the capital returned. We arrived, on the 
evening of the 27th, at Vitry, and there got intelligence by the | 
statements of prisoners, and the accounts of some of our, 
troops who had escaped from the hands of the enemy. Some | 
of the peasants of Vitry brought us proclamations and bul- 
letins. These left us no longer in any doubt as to the move- | 
ments of our enemies, and that they were marching on Paris. 
An officer arrived at our head-<quarters; he was wounded, 


were —— with safe conducts. Tolstoi hugged me in his! 
arms before we He then threw himself on his horse, | 
and went off in his usual light and joyous manner. How dif- | 
ferent had been our fortune since we met at St. Petersburgh! | 
I did not see him after but at Paris, where he did every thing | 
for me that depended on him. Alexander learnt from Tols-_ 
toi all the details of the interview of the prisoners with Napo- | 
leon, so that in that quarter we had not implacable enemies. | 
By some fatality, which it is impossible to pass unnoticed, | 
the Emperor Francis was separated from his uarters. | 
In consequence of an alarm which was raised in his suite, he | 
narrowly escaped beingtaken. He got on the road to Dijon, 
where he eventually arrived. M. de Wessemberg did not 
know where to — him. In the mean time the fatal de- 
nouement approached. Napoleon, attacked on all sides, deft- 
nitely udind his project of marching with his forces on 
the Rhine, and manceuvred to cover Paris. The enemy con- 
tinued to advance by forced marches on the Capital. In or- 
der to prevent the junction of the several corps of the allies, | 
to keep them apart, and to — ourselves to Paris, we had | 
to sustain a combat every day. One could state with exact-| 
ness that thg fighting would be permanent. The ardor and | 
devotedness of the troops seemed to increase with the dan- | 
ger, and the necessity of their being indefatigable. The | 
heart beats at the remembrance of those admireble soldiers | 
in the last days of the crisis. 
On the 30th of March we were at Troyes. The Emperor | 
traced out the route of the army in such a manner, that on the | 
3d of April, the whole were to unite before Paris. At 10 
o'clock he set out, accompanied by Berthier and myself. We) 
made the journey from Troyes to Montreau, a distance of ten 
leagues, intwo hours. A crazy vehicle, drawn by two horses, | 
which were kept throughout at full gallop, brought us across | 





verish anxiety then seized me in thinking of the despair into 
which my letter would plunge him. I immediately mounted 
the first horse I could get, and regained the Em at the 
moment he had finished reading my despatch. We conversed 
for some moments. ‘I only asked them,’ said Napoleon, ‘to 
hold it (Paris) for twenty-four hours longer—the wretches— 
Marmont—Marmont who had sworn thet he would allow 
himself to be cut to pieces under the walls of Paris rather 
than surrender !—and Joseph flying !—my brother to deliver 
up my capital to the enemy !—the wretches !—They had my 
orders; they knew that on the 2nd of April I should be at 
the head of 70,000 men—my brave schools and my National 
Guards, who had promised to defend my son. Every man 
of courage would have been at my side—the wretches have 
capitulated. They have betrayed their brothers, their coun- 
try, and their sovereign—they have degraded France in the 
eyes of all Europe. To enter a capital with a population of 
800,000 souls, and without striking a blow !—Oh!’ 

“The Emperor seemed plunged in the most profound grief. 
I he deeply affected, and burning tears poured down my 
cheeks. 

““* My poor Caulaincourt, return—return to head~juarters, 
and try to see the Emperor Alexander. You have full 
powers from me. Go, Caulaincourt, go.’ 

“ Sire,” said I to him, “I have not been able even to come 
near to Alexander; they distrust me. The sovereigns will 
enter Paris to-morrow, and they are now busied with preps- 
rations for that event. These are the reasons assigned for 
refusing me permission to approach the Emperor Alexander. 

“* Return—I have new no bope but in you, Caulaincourt,, 
continued he, holding out his hands. 

“I go, Sire; dead or alive I shall get into Paris, and will 
speak with the Emperor Alexander. 








fields on the road to Paris, between Essonne and Villejulf.— 








and had escaped by a miracle from the head-quarters of the 
enemy. He spoke the Russian language pertectly. 
the account he picked up. 
allies, in a council held recently, whether they should continue i 


to advance on Paris. The Emperor Alexander feared an 
“T nym rial Vea lean rising.” 
Rhine, and the junction of all their forces was necessary either 
for an ads ance oF Fetreat. 


“Oh,” said the Duke, “if at thie moment the Emperor had 


Court of France. 


are mad,” said the Emperor. He desoended from ls car- 


These were the earriages of the Emperor in relay for the | that to Paris. 
We found there some disbanded troops || mission. 
This is || who had, they said, evacuated Paris in the evening after the || duke, putting his hand to his forehead. 
A doubt had arisen amongst the | capitulation. (It was then ten at night.) ‘“ These people || ish. Oh, you see I should live a hundred years before I could 
forget those scenes. 
to hurrass the army under Napoleon, or, cost what it would, || riage, and ordered that an officer should L> brought to him. || nights. 


“The Emperor then took the road to Fontainbleau, and I 
I will tell you how he fulfilled that honorable 
It is very curious—my head is on fire,” said the 
“T am quite fever- 


They are fixed ideas of my sleepless 
My reminiscences are frizhtful—they kill me. To- 


At that moment Belliard arrived, who announced the taking || morrow, if I can, I will tell you of those twenty days of tor- 


They spoke of retiring on the || of Paris, and gave him all ths details which led to that re- || ture passed at Paris or at Fontainebleau. 


jsult. Large drops of perspiration rolled down the forehead 
of the Emperor. His mouth became contracted, and the | 
| livid paleness of his face was frightful. “ You hear, Caulain- 


made reasonable offers, there would have been some chance | court,”’ said he, turning towards me, his eyes fixed upon mine 


of their being accepted, and we might have been saved. But | 
how should we have rucssed that?” ! 

The officer added, “that the council separated without , 
coming to any decision; but, during the night, a secret emis- 
sary, sent from Paris, gained access to the Emperor of Russia. | 
At daybreak the conncil was again reassembled. The intelli- | 
gence that Alexander had received was such as ought to put | 
an end to all irresolution. It was announced that a powerful 
party waited the arrival of the allies in the capital. Paris | 
was without the means of defence, without order, and stripped | 
of hertroops. The allied powers might enter without striking | 
a blow.” 

The Emperor listened to these details with a mournful air. | 
He then observed, “I shall be there before them.” We re-| 
turned to St. Dizier. The Emperor passed the whole night} 
shut up in his cabinet with his maps. This was another cruel | 
night. Not a word was uttered on any subject while thus en- 
gaged. Deep sighs sometimes escaped from his oppressed | 
bosom. He seemed as if he had lost the power of breathing. | 
My God! how much he suffered! “ And you?" said I to the | 
Duke. “Oh, as for me, I feel the effects of these shocks | 
here,” said he, placing his dand on the part affected—the seat | 
of his frightful malady. 

‘Orders for our departure were given,” continued the Duke, 
“aad we moved on by Doulevent to Troyes. Just as the’ 
Emperor was mounting his horse, some peasants arrived, | 
bringing with them carts filled with prisoners, whese carriages 
had been taken from the side of Langres by the inhabitants of 
St. Thibaut. Amongsts the prisoners was M. de Wessemberg, 
Ambassador of Austria to England, who had been summoned 
to the hrad-quarters of the allies; also a Swedish General, 
named Brandt. I think a conseiller de gucrre, whose name 
I forget, and M. M. Tolstoi and Marcoff, Russian officers.” 

1 had known Tolstoi and his family well at St. Petersburgh. 
In the midst of my troubles, it was some relief to recall the 
happy days passed with him during my embassy to Russia. 
Tolstoi, gay, young, and frank, said to me, “ My dear Duke, 
Iam in raptares with France. I am mad to see Paris.” — 
* Hold, my dear friend,” said f to him, “ hold your peace my 
soul, remember you are speaking to a Frenchman.” But 
nothing could prevent bim from giving expression to the jey 
he felt at his good fortune in visiting France. His compan- 
ion, Marcoff, was much more reserved, and also much less 
amiable. ‘ 

The prisoners considered that they were very fortunate that 
their lucky stars had brought them near the E ror, who 
treated them very well. He took no otheradvantage of their 
arrival, than that of marching directly after his father-in-law. 
M. de Wessemberg, after a long interview, departed, charged 
with a message to the Emperor of Austria. Napoleon or 


with a horrible intensity. He wished to march on Paris with 

the armies of the two Marshals, who had received his orders | 
at Troyes. ‘“ The guard,” “ ought to arrive on the night of | 
the 3ist."”". He would make an attack on the Boulevards at | 
the moment of the entrance of the allied Sovereigns. ‘‘ The | 
National Guard and the people will support me,” added he, 
“and when I shall nave entered within the walls of Paris, I 
will not quit them except as a conqueror or a corpse.” 

Soon atter, there successively arrived the guards of honor, | 
the chiefs of corps, and general officers, who had hastened to | 
the defence of Paris, under the orders of Marmont. “It 
sickens me to pronounce the name,” added the Duke in a sor- 
rowing accent. The Emperor continually standing, constantly | 
repeated to himself those dreadful details which preyed upon 
him. He then loudly announced his intention of marching 
on Paris. It was objected to him that that would be a viola-| 
tion of the capitulation, in virtue of which the troops had 
| evacuated the city; that these troops were few in number and 
{greatly harassed; that four thousand men had fallen under | 
the walls of Paris; and that, if that bold enterprize failed, | 
the city would be given to pillage, to fire, and sword.” 

All those reasons were plausible, no doubt, but it is afflict-| 
ing to state—though it is truth—that none of the advices were | 
|disinterested. Each one on his part gave his advice from) 
selfish calculations. The human heart contains many foul | 
| recesses. } 





|| The Emperor was not deceived as to the motives which di-| 


rected the advisers. “ Enough,” said he drily. He then) 
ordered that the corps of Mortier and Marmont should take | 
up a position behind the river of Essoune; then leahing 
» Mek me, he said, “do you set off at full speed to Paris, | 
Caulaincourt, and see if it be still possible to do any thing by | 
treaty. I am delivered up and sold, but no matter, depart | 
this instant; I give you ful powers, and [ await you here—| 
go. The distance is not great,” added he with a deep sigh, | 
tae.” 

The Emperor was separated only by the Seine from the | 
advanced posts of the enemy, who had spread themselves | 
over the plains of Villencuve Saint Georges. The fires of | 
their bivonacs iNumined the sig yt bank, while Napoleon re- | 
mained in darkness on the opposite side with two post-car- | 
riages and some servants. 

“T rode with immense speed, and I felt an extraordinary | 
sensation within me. My horse had the swiftness of the | 
wind, and it seemed to me that I carried him, and that his | 
weight wes smothering me. I arrived too soon at the ad-} 
vanced posts, for I there learned that all was finished—that | 
the ruin of France was consummated, and the fete of the | 
Emperor placed at the mercy of wretches, who, as he ae 


just told me, had delivered him up and sold him. 








dered their portfolios and despatches to be delivered to each, 
and charged me to procure them horées, and to see that they 





“From a miserable roed-cide inn, already occupied by | 
Russians and Prussians, I forwarded him an express. A fe- 


The repose of the 


tomb is sweet after such sufferings.” 


From Fraser's Magazine for February. 
A SCENE IN TICKLEBROOK CHURCH. 
“ Bottom —I have an exposition of sleep come upon me.” 

—_ Midsummer Night's Dream. 
During a short tour in the month of July, 1830, I became 
weather-bound one Saturday afternoon in the pleasant little 
village of Ticklebrook, and was compelled to throw myself 
for a day or two on the tender mercies of mine host of the 
Pig and Blunderbuss. It was desperately hot ; the sky‘ pall’d 


|| in the dunnest smoke of hell,’ the barometer and thermome- 


| ter at variance, and on the most ‘distant terms ;’—the result 
of the whole being a thunder-shower, which might have 
passed muster with Noah for a sucking delnge; on the termi- 
nation of which I was glad to escape from that catacomb of 
spittoons, saw-dust, and defunct bakky pipes, ycleped by 
courtesy ‘ the best parlor,’ to the more satisfactory atmosphere 
of the neighboring church-yard. The only visible tenant of 
this place, besides myself, was a huge he goat, who appeared 
to be nuzzling among the tombs, as if endeavoring to awake 
to companionship the ghost of some departed bachelor of the 
‘anti-Malthusian club ;’ when, perceiving me, and fancying, 
perhaps, that I might be the said Malthus, or Miss Martineau 
in unwhisperables, he approached with such indubitable 
symptoms of hostility, that I was under the necessity of re- 
butting his attacks with the butt end of my horse-whip. The 
exterior of the church wore a character of antiquity, which 
bespoke my curiosity fora further investigation; but, from the 
height of the windows on one side, and the dirty opacity of 
the glass on the other, I was obliged to defer the internal sur- 
vey until the morrow. On returning to the parlor of ‘mine 
inn,’ ‘ taking his ease’ in the chair which I had recently va- 
cated, was a respectably-dressed, unctuous little personage, 
whose latitude and longitude presented the same relative 
proportions as those usually bestowed on a collar of brawn-— 
the resemblance thereunto being still farther maintained in 
the mottled lustre of his visage. This worthy lay coiled up, 
like a hedgehog, in the extreme recesses of the capacious 
chair, and proclaimed triumphantly through his nasal trumpet 
the victory he had achieved over the cares of this world. 

ing s@&newhat tired myself, I left him to the society of Mor- 
pheus an his empty rummer, and soon tumbled into bed, to 
the mutual annoyance of myself and a prolific colony of fleas, 
whose claim to the title of ‘industrious’ was amply estab- 
lished on various parts of my body corporate during the night. 
Having taken summary vengeance on some score or so of 
these fleabottomists, I descended to breakfast to the tune of 
the matin chimes; and in due time repaired to the church, 
where accommodation was proffered me by a well-to-do look- 
ing family, evidently of some note in the village, from the spa- 
cious seat in baize and brass bedight, and the stalwart build 
of their prayer-books. Almost in a line with my /ocale, on 
the opposite side of the aisle, was a large aristocratic-looking 
pew, uncecupied, save by supdry scarlet cushions of estimable 
plampness, and corner pillows to match, right portly in di- 








mension. The service had proceeded to the end of the first 
lesson, and I was speculating with myself to what magnate of 
the land this luxurious chapel of ease might appertain, when 
a bustle in the aise immediately leading to it meerrupted my 
cogitations, and, lo! 
“* Like some infernal demon sent, 
Red from at pays element, 
To plague to pollute the air,” 

or, rather, like a tweive-inch globe, in ‘ flame-colored taffeta,’ 
appeared the burnished frontispiece of the very worthy whom 
1 left snoring on the previous evening in the parlor of the Pig 
and ne eae t he was a ae ye evident 
from inquiring glances he shot off in t of a seat; yet 
nobody ‘took him in.” Either the pews in his i jate vi- 
cinity were already occupied, or the proprietors of any chance 
vacancies manifested no great alacrity in seeking a nearer 
contact with this little ignis fatuus. In this dilemma his eye 
at length lighted on the gorgeous vacuum before-mentioned ; 
and, entertaining, with Dame Nature, a charitable abhorrence 
for such a state, he made for the open door, and without more 
ado trundled his poggy periphery into the corner of 
the pew, and appropriated a brace of the well-stuffed pillows 
for the especial solace of his dorsal extremities. Here he 
nestled like a mouse ~* meal-tub, and, if p — peor 
8 until aroused pulmonary efforts choir 
Siena in “wie due effect to the old 100th Psalm. 
However, at the singing he stood up, and, moreover, paid 
decorous observance to the establi ritual during the com- 
mon service, and the succeeding psalm. But scarcely had 
the latter ‘tumult dwindled to a calm,’ ere his loirs were 
again consigned to the soothing embraces of cushion and pil- 
low ; his hands, linked together, reposed in affectionate guard- 
ianship on his ample diaphragm—his lobster-like eyeballs 
. their ineffectual fires’—the lids flickered like an ex- 
piring rushlight, and he gradually merged into a state of total 
oblivion, with the startling text, ‘ Awake, thou that sleepest!’ 
for his lullaby. In spite of the zeal and eloquence of the 
preacher, which were of no common order, I could not pre- 
vent my attention ever and anon swerving from the subject of 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


inneneionnia 


part in it, and learned that he had not yet left his apartment. 
Consider: 





the state of excitement in which he must have 
d to me somewhat odd ; and I could not 
help entertaining vague conjectures that a sense of shame, 
consequent on his recent exposé, had driven him to commit 
some act of desperation on his own . However, asl 
Eee OS hens 
pe suspicions, and paid my respects to a rump 
8 and anante of pert, wih'the zeal of a true 
Blue Friar. At length, as the evening closed in, and I sat 
ruminating on the past occurrences of the day, my former 
anxieties returned; and, learning from the waiter that the 
was sfill in his bed-room, and had not yet ordered 
dinner, I ventured to suggest to that functionary the propriety 
of ascertaining the real state of the case by a personal appli- 
cation at the door of the said dormitory. In this expedition 
I offered to bear him company, and be alone ible for 
thus violating the privacy of the recluse, I might have spared 
myself this latter work of supererogation; for no sooncr had 
we reached the chamber, and the car of my companion ap- 
proached the key-hole, than the listening contraction of his 
face dilated to a most ive aelf-laudatory grin, as he 
exclaimed, “I’m blowed if I didn’t think so—he’s at it again, 
snoring away like a bass-viol. I never sce no a varmint 
for sleeping as that 'ere chap in all my born days. Best if I 
don’t think he'd sleep in a belfry all through the king’s birth- 
day! But here comes master—he'll tell you all about the 
gentleman.” 

From the landlord F gathered, that the party in question 
had arrived by the London coach some few days before ; and, 
after taking a hasty dinner, retired to bed, desiring to be 
called at eight o'clock the next morning ;—that at the hour 
appointed, to the repeated vociferations of the waiter, ‘’Tis 
past eight, zur,’ accompanied by a furious cannonading on 
the door-panel, no sort of notice was vouchsafed by the in- 
mate; that a forcible entry was therefore deemed expedient, 
when, to the consternation of the assembled besiegers, our 
little hero was discovered seated at the foot of the bed, bolt 
upright, dead asleep, and in full snore, his left arm embra- 


d it, this see 








the discourse to the insenzate lump of mortality in the 
site pew ; more especially as the recollection of the last night’s 
nasal powers begat a nervous apprehension lest a similar 
should subject his present untimely eclipse to a 
— rebuke from the pulpit. y anxiety, however, on this 
, Was speedily directed to an object which threatened an 
interruption of more formidable character. In consequence 
of the excessive heat of the weather, some of the doors of the 
church were necessarily left open during the service. Now, 
whether it was that he only meditated a retreat from the fer- 
vor of the noonday sun, or that he was compelled to seek the 
shelter of the sacred edifice from the wanton annoyances of 
certain profane loiterers in the church-yard, I know not; but 
certain it is that my bearded enemy of the previous evening, 
the he goat before noticed, made his appearance in the porch, 
immediately within my ken; and after executing a prefatory 
pas seul, not strictly of the Taglioni school, he at in- 
sinuated himself through the aisle, until he came directly op-| 
posite the open pew occupied by the unconscious contemner | 
of the text. Here he planted himself, and deliberately sur- | 
veyed our sleeping hero with a curious attention. Natural- 
ists, learned in the domestic economy of these animals, assert 
that they are, for the most part, of a headstrong dispesition, | 
and much given to warfare among themselves ; and, moreover, | 
thgt their signal for battle is invariably conveyed by three | 
nods of the head. How far this is worthy of credit, I am | 
unable to verify beyond the fnstance now narrating. How-| 
beit, the immediate object of the goat’s con tion had | 
by this time taken a far journey into ‘ the Land of Nod,’ and | 
soon acknowledged the attention of the animal by a bow of | 
lolloping profundity. Billy, as if perceiving some indefinite | 
symptoms of capricornity about him, answered it with a short | 
nod of defiance ; a second declension of the head met with a | 
similar response ; and the third dip had scarcely reached zero | 
ere the challenge was accepted by the goat, who, lowering | 
his horns, rushed full butt through the doorway, and pitched | 
into his supposed antagonist in a style which would not have | 
disgraced 








the palmiest days of Cribb or the Game Chicken. | 
In a few moments after ‘th- collision,’ the church was in an 


cing one of the pillars with most amatory zeal. In this situ- 
ation he must evidently have remained through the night, his 
candle being quite burned out, and the tion of undress- 
ing having proceeded no further than the doffing of coat and 
waistcoat, and one boot and stocking—the boot-jack being 
still attached to the heel of the other foot. The single ‘ Hol- 
lands bottom’ recorded against him in the bar-book, quashed 
the rising suspicion of intoxication as the cause of his out- 
rageous nap; although this might reasonably have been en- 
tertained from the cool manner of his informing the waiter, 
who awoke him after no very gentle manner, that “ he thought 
he would have his fea now, and go to bed, as he felt some- 
what tired from his journey.” At length, however, conviction 
of the real state of affairs stared him in the face, and he stam- 
mered out some incoherent apologies for his apparently extra- 
ordinary conduct—that it had been an infirmity with him 
since his birth—and he was constantly being betrayed by it 
into the most awkward situations. This was all the landlord 
knew of him; but, connected as it was with the luckless con- 
tretempts in the church, it begat an interest about him, which 
determined me on taking the earliest opportunity of making 
his acquaintance, and ascertaining a little more of his history. 
On descending to my breakfast the next morning, I discovered, 
to my mortification, that he had contrived to get the start of 
me, and was off again by the London coach—a ticket, which 


|| had escaped from his carpet-bag, being the only clue to the 


steries of the ‘local habitation and the name’ of this scion 

the ‘ Seven Sound Sleepers ;’ and which afforded the satis- 

factory evidence of the said bag belonging to ‘S. B., passenger.’ 
Rocenr. 





LA TIRANNA, THE SIDDONS OF SPAIN. 

So much has been written of late concerning the power 
and influence of prima donnas, that we are inclined to re- 
cord the rival triumphs of a female Roscius, the most extra- 
ordinary, perhaps, who ever trod the stage. This wonderful 
woman, dourished at Madrid during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, and though her origin was involved in 
considerable mystery, it was at length ascertained that she 


universal uproar. The seat door was closed on the combat- || was born of a Gilana, or firey tribe. Cumberland (the au- 
w 


ants; and our hero, thus unceremoniously recalled to his | thor of the ‘ West Indian,’) 


senses, and a half consciousness of the scene of his delin- | 


quency, verily believed himself delivered over as a prey to the | 


arch-fiend in person. In the extremity of his fear he scized 
one of the pillows, which he brandished as a shield, and the | 
which at the next onset became fixed on the horns of the enc- | 
my. In this state, an energetic kick deposited the ‘latter in | 
the opposite corner of the pew, where our little man pelted | 
him with prayer-books, bibles, pillows, hymn-books, hassocks, 
and every other extempore piece of ammunition within his 
reach; after which, in a paroxysm of t, he scram- |! 
bled into and over some half score of seats and pews with | 
the agility of a chimpanzee, bolted like a blazing meteor | 
through the nearest doorway, and finally effected a t | 
in his bed-room, at the Pig and Blunderbuss, in a state little |) 
short of insanity. ; : 
On my return to the inn, some two hours after this extra- | 
ordinary exhibition, I demanded from the waiter what had | 


become of the gentieman who had played so conspicuous a | 


saw her in the prime of her 
career, thns describes her attractions: “ La Tiranna was not 
less formed to strike beholders with the beauty and command- 
ing majesty of her person, than to astonish all that heard her 
by the powers that nature and art had combined to give her. 
My friend Count Pietra Santa have announced me to her as 
a writer for the stage in my country, she desired I would not 
present myself in my box on any night though her name hap- 
pened to be in the bills, for it was only when she liked her 
part and was in the humor to play well, that she wished me 
to be present. In obedience to her message I waited several 
days, and at last received the looked-for summons; but I had 
not been many minutes in the theatre before she sent me n 
mandate to go home; for that she was in ro disposition that 
evening for playing well, and should neither do justice to her 
own or my own expectations. 

1 instantly obeyed the whimsical injunction, knowing it to 
be so pérfectly in character with the capricious humor ef her 
tribe. When something more than a week had passed I was 











ee ee ee 
conception that powers of acting can ; 
and such was the effect u the audience, that, whilst the 
spectators in the pit, having caught a kind of sympathetic 
frenzy with the scene, were rising up ina tumultuous manner, 
wep ena iene Sy eens ee See 

a catastrophe, probably too strong for exhibition, was not 
sitowed to be sempeel! 


A few minutes had passed, when this wonderful creature, 
led in by Pietra Santa, entered my box. The artificial pale- 
ness of cheeks, her eyes, which she had dyed of a bright 
vermilion round the edges of the lids, her fine arms, bare to 
the shoulders, the wild magnificence of her attire, and the 
profusion of her dishevelled locks, black as the plumage of 
the raven, gave her the a of something so more 
than human,—such a sybil,—such an imaginary 


being —so 
awful, so impressive, that my blood chilled te 
me, not to ask, but to claim my applause ; ing of me 
if I had ever seen any actress that could be compared with 
her, in my own or ony heveamay. “1 was determined,” 
she said, “to exert myself for you this night; and if the ser- 
sibility of the audience would have suffered me to have con- 
cluded the scene, I should have convinced you that I do not 
boast without reason of my own performances.” 

’ London Court Journal. 


’ The following clever effusion of the great Bank Autocrat is really 
a literary curiosity. It was written some two years since, on return- 
ing an Album for which a contribution had been solicited ; and pro- 
bably its appearance in print has surprised the writer more than any 
one else, even of that numerous class who suspect him ef every 
imaginable villany exc-pt rhyming.—There is no mistake, however, 
as to its authenticity. 

AN APOLOGY. 
BY NICHOLAS BIDDLE. 

Time was, when to sec thee, fair lady, alone, 
Would wake into verse this cold bosom of stone: 
But now th , all unchanged as thou art, 
Cannot kindle the fancy nor soften the heart. 
So unequal eur fates, since that scythe-bearing Time, 
A by thy beauty, provoked by my rhyme, 

he folded his wings, ang muffled bis tread, 
And passed without touching a hair of thy head— 
As he came by my farm, cut me down wo a cit, 
And dispe my small stock of merinces and wit. 


If you deem this a pretext made up for my wife, 

Pray look at my dwelling, and think of my life. 

Not a mummy w up in his pyramid hall, 

Nor the toads that live on for whole years in a wall, : 
Nor the famed Iron Mask, breathe more dulluess and gloem, 
Than I—when enclosed in my vast marble tomb, . 
"Midst vaults of damp stone, and huge chests of cold iron, 
That would quell all the fancy of Shakspeare or Byron. 





Alas! had the ancients, who so much surpass us, 

In their pure golden age, fixed a bank on Parnassus, 

What a Pode! of mee and pleasure to follew ! 

Only think now—to sign one’s bank notes like Apollo! 

But that rake of Olympus—too happy to rove— 

Would have ounte tomake money, and ceared to make love— 
And the Muses whose sex condescends to protectors, 

Have a true female scorn for all sorts of Directors. 


'T is fiercely avenged though, fo? banks, where they know it, 
Have a horror that warns them to shun every poet. 
And since the first rhymer, the Muses’ fond votary, 
If ever he's trusted, soon goes to the Notary. 
Even I, sainted ladies, who, fixed on my farm, 
you never would visit me, wished you no harm, 

Even I—would exchange, shall I dare to confess t’ ye all, 
For one sheet of bank notes, the whole quire celestial. 
I prefer my last schedule of ‘number one’ debtors 
To the writings of all the republic of letters : ° 
My ‘inuch esteemed favors’ from Paris, to those 

ich brought on poor Helen an Iliad of woes ; 
Nay, two lines of bad prose, with a good name upon it, 
To the tenderest fourteete'er squeezed in a sonnet. 
Why I would not accept, not for Hebe's account, 
The very best draft upon Helicon’s fount; 
Nor give—this it grieves me to say to their faces— 
More than three p sa of grace to all three of the Graces. 


Then their music of spheres, can it thrill through the soul 
Like kege of new dollars as onward they roll ? 

And Cecilia herself, though her lyre was divine, 

Never gave to the world notes half equal to mine. 

But we 've parted in peace now, I never shall quarrel 

If my Branches, like Daphne's, won't sprout into laurel ; 
And renouncing illusions, find peaee and content 

In that simplest, sublimeat of truths—six per cent. 

While the Bank is my ess, its desks are my altars, 
And all my fine frenzy is spent on defaultersa. 

So unless, like the sculptor of old, in this stone 

You can breathe inspiration as pure as your own, 

Be it mine, while no scribbling your tablets defaces, 

To heap out of yous book, bas hoop in your geod graces. 
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The Interests of Labor—The Bank Manifesto.—We en- 
deavored in our last to demonstrate the proposition that there 
is now au actual scarcity of money for the business of the 
country, and that this scarcity affects injuriously the interests 
of all classes except mere usurers and those who profit by the 
distress of their fellow citizens. We did not, and we do not 
now propose to inquire critically into the causes of this scarcity. 
Grant that speculation is one cause; can it be believed that 
such measures as the suppression of smal! notes, the exaction 
of Specie for Public Lands, and the general crusade against 
Banks and in favor of a Gold Currency, have not also contri- 
buted to produce it? But esough for our purpose that the 
scarcity exists, and is felt by nearly every business man in the 
country. Is it not felt by the laborer also? Possibly he finds 
ample employment, and at as high wages as ever. But he 
does, he must feel it in his expenses, if not ig his income. 
Rents are too high, because men will not build houses to rent 
for six, seven, or even ten per cent. on their cost, when they 
can get four times as much for their money with as little risk 
and less trouble; bread is too high, because no one in such 
times will buy wheat in Genesee ami Ohio, to sell six or eight 
months afterward in New York, unless he can realise a hand- 
some per cent. on his investment. It is just so with nearly 
every article consumed by the laborer. The scarcity narrows 
or precludes competition among those who minister to his 
wants. Capital no longer secks investment: it is sought in 
the most beseeching tones at every corner. The notorious 
tendency of this state of things is to a Lankruptcy of that very 
numerous class of citizens who are doing business to an 
amount above their own positive means—who depend par- 
tially on credits. Well: destroy these, and who is benefited? 
T he trader on real, positive, abundant capital? Possibly; 
but not the laborer, who would have but one employer bidding 
for his labor where he formerly had two, and but one trader 
secking his custom in place of many. Destroying one half 
the present number of business men would help him just as 
much as destroying one half the present quantity of flour. 

Let us now look at the Loco Foco remedy for the evils we 
undeniably suffer: 
aceite Santee mines on etaes tee 
labor; and the man whe has carned « jon of these metals by 
honest labor, harms no ons by sclling them for labor to others. No 
man nor combination can by Christian means collect a sufficiency of 


these metals to enable hia to engroes the food, or fuel, or houscs of a 
nation,” &c. &c. 


Here is the grand panacea for our political and social evils— 
a destruction of paper money, and a substitution of specie. 
Let us test it: The paper currency must be destroyed. Well. 
The vacuum must be supplied. How? By the specie now 
in the country? That, according to the highest estimate, is 
only seventy-five millions—not by any means equal to the 
value of the cotton crop alone—not equal to the value of the 
manufactures of New England—not equal to the value of the 
imports of New York—not equal to the value of products 
brought down the Erie Canal. It will not de, according to 
any computation; the destruction of the credit system woald 
naturally require an increase of the circulating medium. But 
grant that the great xtagnation of enterprise and decline of 
business will Justify a reduction, and that all the necessary 
exchanges of commodities may be effected with an addition of 
fifty millions to our specie: Howis this to be obtained! ‘ By 
labor,’ say the reformers. By what labor? Not by mining 
for gold, since the amount could not be obtained in the Union 
in ten years; indeed, we doubt that it could be so procured at 
all. The diversion of the precious metals to other purposes 
than those of coining will more than absorb the domestic 
production. We must go abroad, then; we must go into the 
market of the world, and bid for the fifty millions. We must 
cheapen our products, and raise the value of money. We 
must glut the foreign market with cotton and flour, and create 
4 scarcity of specie. We must give, for these fifty millions of 
specie, ten million barrels of flour, or five hundred million 
pounds of cotton. We must give more of our products than 
would suffice to complete a chain of rail-road communication 
from Portland to New Orleans, from New York to the Upper 








cultivated lands in proportion. We must depress and oppress 
every interest in the country, unless that of laLorers on hire 
for others should form an exception. We must, it seemsclear, 
have a high protective, or rather prohibitory tariff, to prevent 
the influx of foreign products, or else labor must go down to 
the prices which itcommands in Europe. Our wheat-growers 
cannot otherwise compete with those of Europe, with the ocean 
against them; and specie, we need not repeat, will not float in 
upon us unless we sepd abroad something that will command it. 

But where is the residue of the world, while we are carry- 
ing outour brilliant design? Is it asleep? By no means. 
Europe cannot spare us fifty millions of specie; while Spanish 
America will only trade with us to a limited extent and under 
vexatious restrictions. We must obtain it from Europe; but 
Europe is already alarmed at our specie movements, and is 
taking measures to resist them. At this very moment, the 
Bank of England, at the head of the heavy moneyed interest 
of Great Britain, is straining every nerve to depress the price 
of cotton, our great staple export, and with a success which 
is to us most disastrous. We fear the effort will be prosecuted 
much further. The Bank finds herself drained of specie by 
the great demand fo® exportation to America; she sees this 
can only he counteracted by depressing the price of our pro- 
ducts. If our cotton crop be worth eighty millions, and she 
can depress the price one-tenth, she virtually saves eight 
milligns of specie to her own coffers. All this is now trans-| 
piring, under existing circumstances. But let us once attempt 
to draw thence fifty millions of specie, never to return, but to} 
be permanently incorporated with our domestic currency, and 
we should be forced to give more value for them than is now 
equal to one hundred millions. 

But grant that it could be effected; that a struggle of » few | 
years’ duration should be crowned with success—with the 
possession of the much-coveted gold. To say nothing of the | 
cost, can any one slow us the benefit? How will the general 
welfare be promoted? Will the gold beactually worth more 
than se much iron? We forget: the Manifesto does indeed 
put ina plea. It tells us that “No man or combination can | 
by Christian means collect a sufficiency of these metals to 
enable him to engross the food, or fuel, or houses ofa nation.” 








But this is alike untruc in its direct assertion and in its covert 
implication. Monopoly, extortion, rapacity—these are older | 
by far than paper money. Flour was dcubtless higher than 
ten dollars a barrel in the land of Canaan when Jacob sent his 
sons down into Egypt, yet Banks were not in existence; nor | 
do we leary that the short method of reducing the price of 
flour, by pitching the barrels out of the third story of a granary, | 
had then come in fashion. The world grows wiser perceptibly, 
but human nature changes not. Cropsus had a very pretty | 
fortune of his own two thousand years since, in the midst of | 
general poverty and want; yet Banks had not been created, | 
and historians tell us that ‘hard money’ constituted a great | 
portion of his wealth. Dives contrived to ‘ fare sumptuously’ | 
eighteen hundred years ago, while Lazarus lived scarcely bet- | 
ter than the laborers of our day and city; yet the former was | 
neither President nor Cashier. Shylock had a way of his own 
not unlike that of Wall street; yet he appeared to have dealt 
mainly in that yellow metal which seems to be regarded by 
our currency reformers as the type and conservator of all vir- 
tne, if not indeed the essence of virtue itself. The truth is, in 
direct contravention of the Report, that it has always, in civil- 

ized countries, been in the power of capitalists to combine and | 
speculate in the necessaries of life; and an age has scarcely 
passed, for three thousand years, in which this has not been 
done. The scarcity and high price of bread-stuffs have di- 
rectly caused more rebellions than the usurpation or abuse of 





political power. Savage tribes, where individual property 


& specie system. The paper system is eminently ademocratic 
system. It modifies the control over the money market natu- 
rally possessed by the Rotchschilds of the day, and opposes 
to their narrow interests that of ten thousand Bank Directors, 
and more remotely of one hundred thousand stock-holders— 
most of them but moderately or not at all affluent, and sympa- 
thising with the great mass of the community. Six capitalists 
might find their account ina monopoly of flour; one hundred 
thousand stock-holders would only rob one pocket to fill the 
other by engaging in such an adventure. Every man who 
chcoses may be a Bank steck-holder, and every man who 
is may exert an influence adverse to that of monopoly and 
speculation. 

But local scarcity, oppressive speculation, and monopoly of 
necessaries, do exist. What is the remedy? Not the de- 
struction of the currency—not the prostration of credit—not 
the obstruction of commerce ; but the very reverse of all this. 
Let us “ultiply and improve our channels of intercommunica- 
tion, and in every way give a stimulus to industry and enter- 
prise. Had a good rail-road communication with Ohio 
through Pennsylvania existed, coal would not have commanded 
$14 atcn nor flour $13 a barrel the past winter. No greater 
evil affects the laboring population of New York than the ice- 
bound and land-locked condition of our city in winter. The 
production of our immediate vicinity is no wise adequate to 
our great and increasing consumption; we must look further. 
We must encourage and facilitate the introduction of bread- 
stuffs from a distance, and not throw the flour of the Genesee 
millers into the street. Only create such avenues of trade that 
all the bread-stuffs in the country may readily take advantage 
of any local scarcity or factitious enhancement of price in any 
portion of it, and we may safely defy the arts of monopoly and 
speculation. No mancan truly suppose that the Banks would 
assist in the abstraction of one hundred millions from the 
regular business of the country, to be employed in monopo- 
lizing the whole wheat crop; the experiment would be hazard- 
ous to the speculators, and more so to the Banks, and at the 
best just about as profitable to Bank stock-holders as destroy- 
ing flour is to laborers. 

We entreat the class of citizens more especially exhorted to 
unite in this reckless crusade to act rationally in the premises. 
They can have no interest in this matter which is not our in- 
terest, and that of the business community in general. The 
hardship, in their case, is not go striking as in ours. The 
wages of labor have advaneed ten to twenty-five per cent. with 
the increased cost ef living, but the price of newspapers must 
remain substantially the same. The peculiarities of the times 
bear with like effect and severity upon the professions, which 
are vulgarly esteemed the scat of indolence and luxury. The 
lawyer, the physician, the clergyman, find their inevitable ex- 
penses increased twenty-five per cent., with no corresponding 
improvement of their income. The laboring classes are not 
the miserable and hopeless slaves which this Park Report 
represents them: we trust they are not the simpletons which 
it would make them. The existing evils affect alike the mer- 
chay and the carman—the manufacturer of bar ivon as well 
as the maker of horse-she>s. Let us discuss and labortoeradi- 
cate them as one community, not as werring and irreconcilable 
enemies. It is by unity and concord—by the joint efforts of 
cool heads and strong arms, that we may hope to surmount all 
obstructions in the path of National and individual prosperity. 





Spirit of the Press.—The Globe and other Administration 


journals eulogize the Treasury Order requiring specie for 


lands, as the great antidote to speculation, which has happily 
dissipated many evils which were imminently threatening the 
country. The Globe argues that the Order alone saved tho 


hardly exists, are clone exempt from this monopoly; tut they Western Banks, if not the Western States, from insolvency, 


more than pay for their immunity in their liability-to famine 
and starvation. No one will attempt to speculate on the ne- 
cessities of a people who have nothing wherewith to pay; but 
neither will any one send them grain at all. Such a people 
must soon cease felicitating themselves on the low price of 
bread, when they find it cannot be obtained at any price. 

But, since every page of the world’s history assures us that 
a short crop, or any less inevitable deficiency, must be followed 
by higher prices or actual scarcity—speculation or starvation, || 





Mississippi, and from Charleston to Cincinnati. We must | it is clear to our mind that the evil will be far less severely 
depress the price of agriculture! products one-half, and of |! felt with an abundant paper currency than in counexion with 


consequent on extravagant speculations. The American, of 
this city, replies,—Granting the assumption of the Globe, 
what right had the President, or his Secretary, to assume con- 
trol over the whole business of the country, and by his single 
will change the entire face of affairs? Where is the warrant 
for such an exercise of power in the Constitution? Nearly the 
whole public press is now earnestly engaged in the discussion 
of the compound question—What were the causes of the pre- 
sent unexampled pecuniary troubles !—and what are the ap- 


propriate remedies? The Administration journals attribute 





the mischief to the prevalence of an extravagant and universal 
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spirit of wild speculation; the Opposition prints as zealously | 
place the account to the Treasury Order and the ‘hard money’) 
experiments of the Executive. There is room for the truth of 
both of these propositions. 

By the way—the Sua of Wednesday attempts to argue, from 
the fact that the distress is felt in England, that it cannot have 
had its origin in the Currency measures of our National Ex- 
ecutive. We do not allude to this argument in order to quar- 
rel with the conclusion; but really, the logic seems to cut both 
ways. If England, with no wild lands tospeculate in, no ‘ mo- 
nopoly’ Banks, (except the Bank of England,) no Bank notes 
under twenty-five dollars, and an abundant specie circulation, 
is suffering all the evils which afflict us, why ther it would 
seem evident that land speculations, small notes, anda lack of 
specie, have not caused our own misfortunes. On the other 
hand, the hypothesis that the drain of specie to this country 
consequent on the numerous loans negotiated in Europe for 
our several States and companies, as well as on the require- 
ments of our currency, has conspired to produce the difficulties 
experienced in England, seems to us by no means an unree- 
sonable one. 

We have never joined in the sweeping denunciations of the 
penny press; but we have lately observed with regret a preva- 


ister to the blind prejudices of the ignorant, and to strive for 


the applause of the multitude, even at the expense of justice | 


and sound policy. 
commenting is written in a strain of vulgar arrogance and 
clap-trap entirely unsuited to the discussion of topics of the 


gravestinterest. If there be not an amendment in thisregard, 


The article in the Sun on which we are | 





| 


; 
} 





| 


! 
; 
; 


| 


the penny press will naturally become that curse to the com- 


munity which its enemies have alre ady pronounced it. 


Cabinet Harmony. —The ¢ Globe does not deign to make 
allusion to the Opposition stories of a rupture in the Cabinet, 
though invited and even taunted to expatiate thereon. Its 


truth of the report A version of the affair has, however, 
appeared in the Georgetown Metropolitan, which may fairly 
be regarded as semi-official. According to this, Mr. For- 
syth at first solicited the post of Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Austria, but circumstances afterward transpired to render the 
Mission undesirable. Hereupon he thought it incumbent on 
him to resign his post of Secretary of State, which he did, 
and at the same time sent to the Globe a short Address to 
the People of Georgia, setting forth his reasons for so deing. 
Mr. Van Buren, however, at this stage interposed, and soli- 
cited Mr. F.’s return to his post of Secretary, and his request 
was complied with. This, according to the Metropolitan, is 
the whole matter. 

The last part of this statement is not very clear. If Mr. 
F. did indeed write such an Address as is here spoken of, 
and its tenor was highly complimentary to the President, 
there was certainly no reason for its careful and absohte 
suppression. Neither is it less singular that Mr. Forsyth | 
should resign, write an Address to the People of Georgia, and 


have it in type for the Globe, before the President knew any 


thing of the matter, if not actuated by other than amicable | 
feelings. 





Hon. Alesenday Btevenson, Ambecsader at the Court of | 
St. James, has publicly and positively contradicted an asser- 
tion that he was the author of certain attacks on the United | 


States Bank in the London papers, and also of a political let- 


ter from London, first published in the Washington Globe — 
We neither gave currency nor credit to the charges, but cheer- 
fully aid in disseminating the refutation. Mr. Stevenson hon- 
ordbly remarks that, as Minister at a foreign Court, he knows | 
no parties nor divisions among his countrymen and never in- 
termeddles with American politics. 

We presume Mr. Richard Rush was the author of the let- 
ter in question. 


Tuesday of last week elected a U. 8. Senator from Virginia, 
in place of Hon. Richard E. Parker, resigned. There were 
three candidates: Mr. Roane, Judge Wm. Daniel, and John 


Winston Jones, M. C. from the Chesterfield District. On| the specific charges of Executive malpractice copied in our | of Buffalo on the night of the 14th inst., on the one hundred 


the second ballot, the vote stood—Roane 80, Daniel 62, 


scattering 3. Mr. Roane is a staunch supporter of the Ad-| 


ministration, and a gentleman of ability. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


} 


| sonic Opposition candidate, is said to be elected a Member of } 


| The election was a special one, rendered necessary by the 
death of Dan. Caldwel. i 
| was elected last Novemver by 
| Suyder, Esq. (son of old Governor Simon Snyder) was the 


Vincis1a.—Hon. Willi = H. Roane of Ric 
oe oane of Richmond was on || at all of his intentions with regard to this important matter. 


| bate of two months’ duration, to incr 
: ° ° eas . P | Ow 
lent and increasing disposition among its conductors to min | : 


| Branches are to be located at Richmond, Petersburg, and 
| Clarkesville. 


. : . _ | ministration nearly twice their present strength in the next | 
silence has been interpreted as an assent to the substantial | lane nea y P - 


, attached to this election, as the parties stood equally balanced |! 


‘| looked for it, unsuccessfully, in the columns of the Globe. 


: Sr ATE 
New Hampsurre.—The Annual Election in this State has || Hon. Jere. M’Lene, M. C. from the Columbus District, 


resulted in the success of the regular Administration tickets || Ohio, died at Washington on Monday night of the influenza, 
for the more important offices, with very little opposition. || probably taken at the Inauguration. He was a gentleman of 
Governor Hill was only opposed by a small portion of his own || great private worth, and was for 22 years Secretary of State 
party, who were displeased with his course im relation to the | of Ohio, and for the last four a Representative in Congress 
State’s Surplus Revenue apportionment, which they wished | from a District politically opposed to him. He was super. 
rejected. The ticket for Members of Congress had no oppo- || seded last October by the Opposition on political grounds 
sition, nor that for Council of State. Eleven of the twelve || solely—politics running higher in Ohio than before. He has 
‘regular’ Senators were likewise elected, but one of them is || probably left no enemy. 

opposed to the State Administration. The dominant party || Springfield, Sangamon county, has been selected by the 
have also elected more than three-fourths of the Members of || Legislature of Illinois as the future and permanent Capital of 
the more popular branch of the Legislature. | that State, Vote on the first ballot: Springfield 35, Vandalia 

Vensusts.<oT te Legislature of this State has very judi- \ 17, Jacksonville, 14, Alton 15, Peoria 16, scattering 14. On 
ciously changed the times of holding elections in that State, | the fourth trial—Springfield 73, Vandalia 14, Jacksonville 10, 
so that the polls will be held in the several cities and coun- | Alton 6, Peoria 6. 
ties on the fourth Thursday of April, instead of transpiring | John W. Willey, Esq. has been elected Mayor of Cleve- 
irregularly throughout the month, ascircumstances or caprice | i land, Ohio. He is of no particular politics. The successful 
may dictate. On Thursday the 26th of April, therefore, | candidates for Aldermen, &c. were chosen as friends of Inter- 
twenty-one Members of Congress, eight State Senators, and || nal Improvement. 
one hundred and thirty-three Delegates, will be elected by the i 
several Districts and Counties of the oid Dominion. 

The House of Delegates has ut length decided, after a de- | 
ase the Bank capital of 
A new Bank, entitled “The Ex- | 
change Bank of Virginia,” is to be established at Norfolk, 
with a capital of $1,800,000, of which one half is subscribed 
by the State, from her portion ef the Surplus Revenue. 








The Floridians are very wroth at the hasty expressions of 
the late President, accusing them of cowardice. Col. White 
has written home an account of an interview in which Gen. 
Jackson exclaimed, “ Let the —— cowards defend their cour- 
the State very materially. try,” that he could take fifty tromen, and whip every Indian 
that had ever crossed the Suwance, &c. &e. 


Col. Jos. M. White, late Congressional Delegate from Flor- 
ida, declines a re-election. A number of candidates are pr 


<> ° ; Bry posed for the station. 
Besides this, we believe large additions are | 


Utica} ‘lected an ‘Anti-Regency’ ticket of Chart 1 
made to the capitals of the old Banks. : a P et ee Gece: wre ing 


town officers, by a large majority. It is made up of Whigs 
‘ Bolters” John G. Floyd, 
(Bolter,) Supervisor; Amos Dean, (Whiz) Justice. Only 


Theodore 8. 





Maryrianp.—The Legislature of this State adjourned last | and what are called in Oneida, 
week, after passing an act reforming the State Constitution, | 
jand thereby more nearly approximating an equal representa- | one 


tion. This refurm will give the friends of the National Ad- 


Alderman of the opposite party chosen. 
Gold (Whig) has been chosen Mayor. 

Hon. Geo. Loyail, late M.C. from the Norfolk District, 
Va., has been appointed by the President Naval Agent at Nor- 
folk, vice Nash Legrand, resigned. 

Thomas Jcficrson Randolph, of Virginia, has declined the 
office, to which he was reccatly appointed by the President, 
of Commissioner to adjust the claims to reservations of land 
under the Choctaw treaty. 

Gen. E. W. Ripley, formerly of New-Hampshire, and a 
gallant officer of the last war, now M. C. 


Important Election.—Wm. L. Harris, Faq. the Anti-Ma- 


the Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania from the 
Counties of Union, Mifflin and Juniata, by a majority of fifty. 


(Van Buren Anti-Bank) who |, 
John 


about a dozen votes. from Louisiana, 


lies dangerously ill at Washington. His disease is paralytic, 


Van Buren candidate at this trial. Great weight was jus.ly |, and his life is despaired of. 

Hon. Daniel Webster remained in this city throughout 
| in the Convention—66 to 66—and the success of Mr. Snyder } 
might have led to the destruction of the Bank Charter by an | 
‘edict of the We believe neither of the candi- | 


‘date “3 was personally popul: ur. 


the past week, and received the attentions of great numbers 
The 

remarkaiy inclement weather has doubtless contributed to 
protract his stay among us. 

* The Delawarcan,” at Wilmington, Del., has been blended 
with the “ Delaware Gazette,” published at the same place: 
| John N. Harker, publisher, E. E. Camp, Editor. The latter 
|, is now the only Administration paper in the State. 


|| of our citizens, visiting many of our public institutions. 
Convention. 


Hon. Andrew Stevenson.—The Globe of Wednesday raps | 
| our Minister to London over the knuckles for the tenor of his | 
| Fecent denial of any intermeddling with the Bank question or 
| other controverted topics since he went abroad. The Globe ? Pe p J 
| seems to consider Me, Stevenson's disclaimer derogatory to| James - Barker has been relippointed Collector of the 

' Hon. Richard Rush, who is elso in London as a special agent { Pe of Philadelphia, though a large meeting of the Admin- 
| for tho Government, and who, it ic distinet! y ctnted, wes the | istration party urgently recommended Hon. Michael W. 
| author of the letter denouncing the Pennsylvania charter of | nye Oe ent 
| the U. S. Bank, the preface to a London reprint of Mr. Van on. Francis J. Harper, M. C. elect from the Third 
| Buren’s letter to Sherrod Williams, and various statements | District, Philadelphia County, Pa. died recently at his resi- 
which have exerted a prejudicial influence upon American | dence, Frankford. He was elected last fall by 93 majority 
étecke tes Europe. (Adm.) out of 10,000 votes. Of course a new Member will 
oe eae o> chosen at the October election. Mr. H. had been a Member 
of both Houses of the Legislature, and was chosen once when 
his party elected no other candidate. 

Edward Kent, Esq. (Whig) has been elected Mayor of 
|| Bangor, Me. Vote: Kent719; J. P. Rogers (V. B.) 376. 
Entire Whig ticket for Aldermen and Council elected. A 
division in the Administration party made its defeat more 
} signal than heretofore. 

Augusta, the Capital of Maine, elected Whig officers on 

Congressional Investigation. —The Report of the majority || the 13th. Last fall, Van Buren by a small majority. 
of the General Investigating Committee, so far ns it relates to|, Doct. Josiah Trowbridge wea clected Mayor of the city 


Mr. A. has been appointed Navy Agent. 


The Specie Order. —Se overal of the dailies »s argue, from the | 
| tenor of a late leading article in the Globe, that Mr. Van Bu-| 
| ren is about to annul the Treasury Order, on the ground that |) 
| it has accomplished all that it was intended to do. We do | 
| not so understand that journal. It is evident to our mind 
that neither the Globe nor any of the journals commonly re- 
puted to share Mr. Van Buren’s confidence know any thing | 


' 





Jast, only reached us (via Boston) as our paper was nearly | | and ninety-ninth ballot. 
ready for press. It will appear in oar next. We had already | A Public Dinner was recently given to Senators Calhoun 
‘and Preston at Charleston, S. C. 
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Our Legislature has concluded to adjourn the 2d of May. 
‘ Better late than never.’ The Canal Commissioners have re- 
ported against hastening the improvement of the Erie Canal. 
‘The report, we preside, sets the matter at rest for the pre- 
sent. The bill to equalize the currency by requiring the 
Safety Fund Banks to take each other's notes is still slept un 
in the Senate. We are surprised to see the Bank interest 
brought to beat against this bill; for we firmly believe it 
would extend their steady circulation, as well as their general 
usefulness. The rates of discount now paid in this city are 
ruinous, and cannot be borne. Mr. Mack attempted last 
week to make this bill for the relief of the whole community 
a two-thirds bill! on what principle we cannot imagine. 

The Surplus Revenue Distribution Bill has passed the Se- 
cate, as originally reported,—the money to be apportioned 
among the Counties, and loaned out by Loan Commissioners 
appointed by the Governor rnd Senate. The interest accru- 
ing therefrom is to be appropriated to Colleges and Schools. 

Mr. Roosevelt has introduced a bill to remove all restric- 
tions upon Sales by Auction. It ought to pass, we think, but 
it will not. 

The bill to hang and quarter the reprobates who circulate 
notes of a less amount than five dollars, still lingers in the 
House. The author has not yet received a leather medal. 
Various projects for making money scarcer by suppressing all 
notes under $20, restricting Bank issues, &c. &c. are under 
consideration. 

Rather Tough.—The Baltimore Chronicle has arumor that 
President Van Buren has formally directed Secretary Wood- 
bury to revoke the famous Treasury Order of July last, and 
that Mr. Woodbuay has refused obedience, and dared the 
Believe this who can. 








President to remove him! 


Gov. Ritner of Pennsylvania bas written a long and able 
letter to a committee of the Legislature which was appointed 
to enquire of him the authority on which he asserted in his 
Annual Message that Washington virtually denounced Free- | 
masonry in his Farewell Address. It is discursive, and 
will not be deemed conclusive on the immediate question by 
those who differ from the Governor in sentiment. The Legis- 
lature refused to print more than the usual number (160 copies) 
of this letter, by a vote of 45 to 44. 


Ex-Gov. Jaseph C. Yates died at his residence in Sche- 


He was formerly one of | 
} 


nectady on Sunday afternoon last. 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, but resigned to succeed 
De Witt Clinton as Governor in 1822-3. He was in turn suc- 
ceeded by Gov. C. at the close of his term. 


OrrictaL. 
MARTIN VAN BUREN, ? 
President of the Umited States of America, 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

Satisfactory evidence having been exhibited to me that | 
Joux Woopwanp has been appointed Consul General of the | 
Republic of Texas, for the ports of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, I do hereby recognize him as such, and 
declare him free to exercise and enjoy such functions, powers, | 
and privileges, as are allowed to the Consuls General of the | 
most favored nations in the United States. j 

In testimany whereof, I have caused these letters to be made 

Patent, and the Seal of the United States to be hereunto 
affixed. 
Given under my hand at the city of Washing- 
ton, on the 18th day of March, A. D. 1837, and 









recovered from its paralysis. Several mercantile failures 





[t.s.] of the Independence of the United States of 
America the sixty-first. . 
By the President. MARTIN VAN BUREN. 


Joun Forsytu, Secretary of State. . 








The Money Market remains apparently at the lowest point 
of depression—the best paying stocks selling at ten per cent. 
below their actual value—fancy stocks a perfect drug, and 
sold et enormous sacrifices—real estate unsaleable, or sold 
from necessity at a reduction from former prices; interest 
exorbitantly high, and money commanding any rate. Mean- 
time, the prices of provisions hold up, though cotton and 
ashes are declining. Flour and grain exhibit symptoms of 
giving way, and must fall within ten days after the canals 
open; cattle are as high as ever. The general aspect of af- 
fairs is gloomy enough. ; 

Our merchants report extensive protests from the South 
West, and mercantile credit in all its ramifications is sensi- 
bly contracting under the pressure for money. The great 
house of the Josephs, which suspended payment on Friday 


GENERAL NEWS. 





have since taken place. The sacrifices now being made by 
our merchants and men of business to sustain their credit are 
enormous. 
Notwithstanding the extent of the New Orleans failures, 
the pressure seems to be much less severely felt in that city 
than here. The following is among the latest bulletins: 
Orrice or tHe Tave American, 
ins ni tentaginet Saturday, March 11, i837. 3 
ing more on t engrossing subject 
of the failures worthy of notice. ‘Rumors are afloat that they | 
will be all arranged—that time will be given on the liabilities 
—that the banks will be liberal and merciful. We are not 
prepared to announce any confidence insuch rumors. It may 
or may not be so. Under any circumstances, the evil to the 
money market arising from the s will not extend to 








“* Micanopy has sent out the talk, and if any of the Indians 
refuse to come in they will settle it themselves. 

“When the General pushed him a little about the time of 
their coming to Tampa—he said, that if he agreed to hurry in, 
it might be supposed they were scared, which was not the 

y were anxious for peace and would come in. 

“After a short conversation, Gen. Jesup gave him till to- 
morrow evening or the next morning to consult his brethren 
find the Creeks, and give his answer.” 


FLORIDA. 

Extract of a letter dated Fort Drane, March 6, 1836, 

A teaty of peace has this day been concluded with the Semi- 
nole Indians, which includes also the Mickasukies and all In- 
dians in Florida, By this treaty they are to emigrate by the 
10th of next month, or as soon after as possible. 

Jumper, Ho-la-too-che and Abraham have come in, euthori- 
zed by Mican»py, the head chief of the Seminoles, to treat with 








the regular business of the city. Money has been said to be 
the root of all evil—in the present instance, we should say | 
that cotton was. No sales of cotton were recorded by the 
board of brokers for thisday. The transactions in this article 





change. 


banks are not over liberal in discounts. 


turbed stots of confidente produced by the trepidation mani- 
fested in «crtain high qaarters. Tidings of the late discomfi- 
ture will have reached New York by to-morrow. We are 
anxiously waiting the vesult it will produce in that city. The 
rumor of the stoppage of the mail, with a view to retard the 
intelligence of our difficulties, have proven to be without 
foundation. Our legislature adjourns on Monday—the bill 
to appropriate half a million to the Nashville Rail Road 
having beeome a law. 





boat Charleston, arrived at Savannah on the 16th inst. from 
Garey's Ferry, Florida, brings us advices express from the 
late seat of hostilities, with the gratifying intelligence that 
hostilities had ceased, and a treaty been concluded with 
Jumper, Cloud, Hola-touchy and other chiefs. The treaty 
was signed on the 6th inst. by the terms of which all hostili- 
ties were to cease immediately, and by. the Ist of April all 
the Indians were to be south of the Hillsboro’, and of a line 
drawn east through fort Foster. By the 10th of April all are 
to be in Tampa with their families, to take transports for the 
west. All the privileges of the treaty of Payne’s landing are 
secured to them; they are to be paid for their cattle and ponies, 
and to receive rotions. Hostages remain with us. In ten 
days Micanopy is to come in, and stay where the commanding 
general chooses. The negroes that are bona fide their own, 
are elso secured to them. 

Capt. Harrie, of the marine corps, arrived at Savannah in 
the Charleston, on his way to Washington with despatches, 
araong which is a copy of the treaty with the Indians. 

Philip and Micanopy had not signed the treaty. 


if they made a treaty he would sign it—that Payne’s treaty 
will be recognized. 

Extract of a letter dated 

“Camp wear Fort Dave, March 5, 1837. 

“T returned Jast night from a very disagreeable and hard 
service of a week, mending roads. We hed a great deal of 
rainy weather—it was much worse than marching in expecta- 
tion of meeting an enemy—for then there was excitement. 
The General is pretty sure of a large party coming in, but it is 
very doubtful whether the others want peace. 

“Jumper was in camp yesterday, and brings word from 
Micanopy that he will agree to any thing that Jumper says, 


ple, their wives, children and goods. 

‘He says that Jumper is his sense bearer. In fact, they 
tell us that the Governor is an idiot, and too fat to come, and 
does not like to leave home, and many other tales which may 
or may not be true. 

“It is curious that Oseola has been invested by the whites 
with so many virtues and so much authority, for the truth is, 
he never has been, nor is he, a chief of any noise among them, 
and his name is never mentioned unless he is inquired for. 

“He is said to be a good warrior—has tried to save the lives 


and has only two or three followers, and that his word is not 
more than » he of any good warrior among them. 

“ General Jesup is sure of one thing, that if the other tribes 
don’t choose peace now, enough of the Seminoles, who proffer, 
will join him to act as guides in this vast country, of which so 
little has been, as yet, explored. 

“ Twelve hostages have been living in camp for ten days 
past, and others have been constantly coming and going. 

“All, who choose, receive rations; the General is a good 
negociator.” 

“March 5, 1837—afternoon. 

“T have just been attending the talk between the head chief 
of the hostiles and Gen. Jesup. Jumper says he will not fight 
any more—he can’t fight a whole nation like us—we are too 








last, on account of the failures in New Orleans, has not yet 





tions (the Creeks) fighting against them too. 


From Firoripa.—Peace again announced.—The Steam- 


Micanopy 
says, that he has been blamed for being against the war—that || 


and that when a day is fixed upon he will come in with his peo- | 


of some negro prisoners, and one Express, who was killed— | 


| numerous, and his feelings were hurt in finding his own rela- | 


Gen. Jesup for peace, and that he would confirm their acts. 
Micanopy was sick, and being corpulent, found it difficult to 


travel. Alligator, Abraham apd Holatooche went on a mis- 


sion to bring in Micanopy and Jumper, a short time since. 


out-doors were not heavy. Prices have suffered no material | Holatooche is heir apparent to the rule of the Seminole peo- 

Holders are not anxious to sell, and purchasers are || ple, and the controller of the councils of Micanopy, and it was 

careless about doing any thing. Good paper running 60 or |! expected that they would succeed in the object of their mis- 

90 days, commands from 1 to 14 per cent. per month. ; The || sion, as it appears the question of peace or war depends upon 
here is considera- || the head of the nation, Micanopy. 

ble difficulty in getting money, arising probably*from the dis- | 





| _ The Micasukies are also expected to come in and join in 
| the peace; so that all bears the appearance of tranquillity in 
this troubled region. But if the latter people do not come in, 
| they are so weak, (being only 250 in number) that things can 
l ae be brought to a close with them, and they must submit 
\| or die. 
Theer is now in our camp a little captive Seminole boy, of 
| about nine years of age, who was taken in one of the skirmish- 
||es at the Wahoo Swamp, by the Creek Indians serving with 
us. _He has been adopted by an Indian family who are with- 
out children, and is, I believe, more petted than if he was an 
only son of his present father. He frequently passes my tent, 
|| following in the same trail with his present father, dressed in 
|| the miniature garb of a warrior, and moves with as good a 
|| grace as the best man among them, and I have ne doubt, fares 
|| as well as any of the tribe, fur children so taken, generally be- 
I come the favorite of all. 

| In our late march of 17 days into the interior of the country, 
|| we crossed a range of high hills, which had not been supposed 
|| to exist; and as the sun rose while we ascended their summits, 
|; we hadone of the most lovely prospects that my eye ever be- 
|| held; the raist rising from the lake A-pop-ka, a beautiful sheet 
| of water of about 25 er 30 miles in circumference, present- 
i ing its placid waters studded with little islands or hammocks 
| of evergreen ; and some parts of the shore receding into glades 
|| and bounded’by the lofty cypress. 

|| This was the home of the hostile chief, Cooper, and here he 
|} died by the rifics of our scouts. His widow and children were 
| brought into camp, at the same time with his scalp, and strong 
| and savage ericf was marked on the features of his family. 
The face of this ccuntry presents a very uniform appearance 
{as fur as we have been; and I am certain that we have passed 


j over ground where the feet of the white man had never trod. 
| Although a level region covered with a small growth of pine 
| is common in Florida, yet you find rich bottoms near the wa- 
|| te rcourses, and innumerable ponds or lakes of water. 
|| The soil is generally of white sand, covered with a small 
i growth of pine, with long crass and aes but little under- 
| wood. The low grounds are near the watercourses, and form 
'| what are called hammocks, which it is almost impossible to 
| enter 
|| I eften leave the camp for the forest and the banks of the 
I! wild and fearful Withlacoochic, where many a soul has de- 
|| parted for eternity, and the wounded have lain down to die. 
The scene is wild and lonely. The live oak covered with 

long and flowing moss affords a shelter, impervious to the rays 
|| of the sun; the massy cypress sends forth its melancholy 
branches, as an emblem of the works of death and woe, that 
|| have long been familiar at the fires kindled near its trunk, to 
|| torture the victiins of war; the mistletoe, the sacred emblem 
of the Druids, attaches itselfto the decaying branches of every 
|| tree, and many a parasite fastens upon the parent stem. The 
stream winds its way to the mighty ocean, with many an island 
rising in its bosom, covered with the purest green, giving food 
and shelter to the inhabitants of the deep. On its more open 
banks are the flowers of the wild plum, the beautiful magnolia, 
the ever green bay tree, and several descriptions of the maple 
budding forth in a southern spring, with its branches covered 
by the yellow jessamine in bloom and beauty, while the violets, 
| the stax-flower and the running myrtle, carpet the earth with 
a varied hue. 
|| The Indian here is provided with a number of roosts and ve- 
|| getables in abundance, without the trouble of cultivation—the 
|| wild potatoe, Koun-te root, which makes a palatable bread, 
|| fish in the ponds and streams, oysters and the like on the 
shores of the sea, game in the forest, and herds of cattle, to 
complete a supply of his more necessary wants. 

Surely it is not to be wondered at, if the Seminole, with all 
these natural endowments, should yet desire to remain in 
Florida. 








"Gen. Jackson arrived at Wheeling, Va., ou the 15th inst. 
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From Mexico.—The schvonér Creole arrived st New- 
Orleans on the 12th inst. in six days from Tampico, with || 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 
By the arrival on Tuesday evening of the London packet 


$100,000 in specie. All was tranquil there when she sailed, | Westminster and the Liverpool packet North America, our 


with 800 troops in garrison. Nothing doing against Texas. 


| advices are brought down to the 17th and 18th ult. respec- 


Santa Ana arvived at Vera Cruz on the 21st ult. and was || tively. There is little or no political news. The commer 


received simply as a prisoner of war returned—not as Presi- 
dent or Liberator, but coolly as a General. He addressed 


but purely to the goodness ef Gen. Heuston. He left imme- 


diately for his estate, Mango de Clavo. 

Gen. Bustamente has been elected President of Mexico 
from the first of April, in place of Santa Ana. The vote of 
the Mexican States stood— 


Anastacio Bustamente..........seececeeees . 57 






Manuel Gomez PedraZa..........+++++ eeees . 6 
Nicolas Bravo............eeeccecesenes eccccece cco 3 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana......0+-seeerereeees 2 


We rather suspect that not only the late Texan prisoner 
but his backers, immediate and remote, have been egregiously 
deceived with regard to his popularity in Mexico. He will 
find it impossible to fulfil his engagement with Houston and 


other dignitaries. He was hardly worth sending home in a | 


National vessel. . 

Gen. Bustamente, who is notorious for intrigue, but a man 
of undoubted talent, is prosecuting his schemes with skill and 
confidence. He has effected a loan of two millions. It is 
stated that he has arrived on the Rio del Norte, and now 
shares with Bravo the command of the Army designed to 
operate against Texas. 


destined to aid the invading army. 


Later From Mexico.—The Express Mail,of Wednesday 
evening brings advices from New Orleans to the 13th ult.— 
The schooner Leven Jones had just arrived in seven days 
from Tampico, with $300,000 in specie. Santa Ana had 
published a Manifesto, under the semblance of an account of 
his doings since he was taken prisoner. It excited little at- 
tention. He seems entirely stripped of influence as well as 
authority. 
accede to the new Constitution. 

The following letter from a Mexican in Tampico, to Wm. 
Kidd, Esq. at New Orleans is thought to be generally cor- 
rect in its statements by those who have the best means o 
knowing : 

Dear Sir :—Notwithsianding the nonsensical rant in the 


American papers concerning this country, and the expedition 
destined to operate against the Texians, you should know that 


the Mexicans and their government are resolved to make* 
Texas enter into its duty, and they will do so. Every thing | 


is now ready for the march of the troops, which are composed 
of 6,000 infantry, and 1,200 cavalry, with their artillery; 
and the command is confided to General Bustamente, well 
known for his valor and patriotism. Although with great 
trouble, there have been equipped 4 brigs, 3 schooners and 11 
gun boats; and there are expected daily from Jamaica, two 


good steamboats and one brig, under the command of Wm. || 


M’ Kenzie, who served with Commodore Porter, in the war o 
Independence. As soon as these vessels arrive, about 1,000 
men will be embarked to operate by sea against Galveston, 
and the other troops will go by land, to unite with them, 
under the command of Bustamente. 

The arrival of Santa Ana, will not change, in the least 
degree, the aspect of things of Texas, because he has agreed 
with Bustamente and our government, and I repeat that the 
expediation will start about the midale of March, if not before. 


From Mexico.—The Tobasco Bulletin of February 22d, re- 
ceived at New Orleans, states that Guiterez had made another 
attack on Ciudal Real, the capital of Chiapas, and is said to 
have been repulsed. It is stated that Guatemala now claims 
the province of Chiapas, for which she receives the unmeasur- 
ed abuse of the Mexicans. If the Guatamalions thus make a 
diversion in the south, it will greatly assist the Texians. Cen. 
Montezuma, it is said, has raised the standard of federalism on 
the river Verde, in St. Louis Potosi. : 

Capt. O'Flaherty, of the American schooner William Tur- 
ner, who has been imprisoned at Tobasco seven months for 
having had 4 hats in his cargo, has been transferred to Cam- 
peachy. 


The Creck Indians.—The last. remnant of them are to be 


removed from their homes, and we shall hear no more, there- 
fore, of troubles in that quarter from this source.—The Colum- 
bus Enquirer of March 9th states that they were to go — 
to Montgomery, thence in boats to the Mississippi. 


A fleet of four brigs and three war | 
schooners recently sailed from Vera Cruz for Matamoras, | 


The Californias and another State had refused to - 


|| cial intelligence is of a gloomy cast. Cotton has still further 


| declined, though the holders give way with great reluctance, | 
the people and assured them that his liberation wes npt owing | | 
to bribery or any thing derogatory to the people of Mexico, | 


and only when sales must be made. The transactions are 
unimportant. The import of the last weck amounted to 32,- 
746 bags, while the sales only reached 14,310 bags, ranging 
from 64d. to lld. per Ib. The depression has effected cot- 
ton goods, though but slightly. Trade languishes in every ¢c- 
partment ; money is searce beyond precedent ; interest cor- 

respondingly high, and failures alarmingly numerous and 
heavy. The pressure extends to and is severely felt in the 
| French metropolis. 


Fraxce.—French papers of Tuesday have been received. || 


Most of them state confidentially that Marshal Clausel has 
been dismissed from his goverment, or at least that he will 
, not command the African expedition. 

Speculation is busy on the subject of a war between Eng- 
land and Russia, and the course which France will take im 
the event of it. 

The editor of the Gazette de France has been sentenced to 
pay a fine of 1,500 francs, and sv‘: r incarceration for three 
months, for the publication of two articles, calling in ques- 
tion the King’s mght to the throne. 

Srain.—Letters from St. Sebastian of the 10th, represent 
the Queen's army to be in high spirits. Gen. Evans was to 
move on the 12th or 13th, with oe effective troops, who 
were to be assisted by a powerful force on the coast, under 


ae 


——— 


| Later rrom Spain.—By the shi 
| 
| 
! 


—— —— —_ 


Empress we have re- 
ceived Malaga papears to the 6th of February. 

We find no mention of the second insurrection at Maloga, 
reported by a late arrival, from which we infer either that no 
such movement had taken plece, or that it was speedily put 
down. 

On the 5th, were celebrated at Malaga the funeral obsequies 
of those who fell in defence of Bilboa, and raising the siege. 

Similar observances were to take place on the same day 

| throughout the nation, by order of the psd and the Cortes. 
| Mataaa, Feb. 6.—They write from Bilboa that so great 
was the supply of provisions which had arrived there, that some 
vessels had left without landing their corgoes. 
It is said that the Carlist General Cabrera has been wounded 
in an engagement with the division of Sr. Boso di Carminati. 
The insurgent General Ituralde, who was made prisoner by 
Zurbano, was conducted to Estremadura, where, in attempt- 
ing to escape from confincment, he was shot by the guards. 
[Jour. cf Com. 


|| From tue East Iypirs.—By files received by the Com- 
|) mercial Advertiser, from Calcutta, to Nov. 7, we learn thata 
|| Christian Protestant Church is being erected at Musoorie on 
I one of the Himalaya mountains. There had been an insurrec- 
|| tion in Nepaul with Beem Singh, a relative of the Rajah at its 
| head, for the of dethroning the latter. The Govern- 
| or of Madras has rejected the petition of several English resi- 
|| dents, praying that he would discountenance the idolatry of 
|| the natives. 

|| Anepidemic supposed to be the plague, had appeared at 

Pallee 














| Acompany of French Comedians are playing at Calcutta. 

|| The journals are deliberating on the project of sending mem- 
|, bers of Parliament from India. 

|| Capt. Burns, a traveller of reputation according to the Bom- 


the direction of Lord John Hay. An officer of the staff of |) bay Courier of Oct. 22d, had arrived there on bis way, under a 


| Gen. Espartero was to leave Bilboa on the 11th for St. Se- 
bastian, and thence proceed to Pempeluna, with orders to 
commence simultaneous operations. 

The affairs of the Queen continue to wear a favorable as- 
pect. The troops ef Gomez, which had — some vil- 
lages, were attacked and dispersed, and the booty retaken. 

Preparations were making to hem in Don Carlos, and 
oblige him‘to retire into the interior of the Basque provinces. 
Sheuld this be accomplished, the war will soon be at an end. 


PortvuGat.—The advices from Lisbon are to the 10th of 


February, at which time rumors of a change of Ministry 
were afloat. The Marquis de Saldanha is spoken of as Pres- 
ident of the Council and Secretary at War; M. de Castro for 


Foreign affairs; Manoel Antonio de Carvalho for Finance; | 


and Captain Vasconcelles (of the navy) for Marine. For the 
Ecclesiastical and Justice Department I believe no one is yet 
named. 

Itaty.—A Frankfort paper states that reports prevailed in 
Italy of Revolutionary plots having been concocted therein 
connection with the repcated attempts on the life of the King 


|| mission from government, to explore the countries north of the 
| Indus. His object is to induce the native Kings and Princes 
| of Ceatral Asia, to establish periodical fairs, like that Leipsig, 
' where, in return fur the wool of the Indus, English goods may 
|| be brought by way of the Indus and Afghanistan. This is to 
|| cutin upon the great Russian fair of Nisganovgored. [Star. 


|| From Greece.—The Smyrna files received by the Boston 
|| Patriot, contain advices from Greece to the middle of January. 
The recall of the Grand Chancellor, Armansperg, was not well 
|| relished, as the people were opposed to the existence of such 
|| an office, as well as the conduct of the man. A programme of 
|| the ceremonies for the reception of the King Otho and bride 
jis published. They were expected with much impatience. 
| Some alarm was created by the ramor, that his majesty was to 
i bring with him a complete importation of German grand mar- 
| shals, squires, maids of honor, &c. The Russian brig of war 


| Themistocles, had sailed suddenly for Toulon. The commerce 
| of Syra is much depressed, and the merchants want it made a 
|| free port. {Ster. 


of the French, as well as with the late militasy insurrectien at | re Ry 7 

Strasburg. In consequence of these reports, it is said that) Jotst Stock Baxxs.—From the London Times it appears, 
the members of the family of Bonaparte in Italy, who possess |, by the return of the average circulation of the private and the 
large estates, especially in the dominions of the Pope, are | jeint stock banks for the quarter ending 31st December last, 
more strictly watched than before the mutiny at Strasburg.— || that an increase in the amount of notes issued, as compared 


It is even affirmed that an intimation has been given to them, 
that it would not be unwelcome if they took up their resi- 
dence in another country. 
Ecyrt.—A letter from Alexandria, dated January 12th 
| contains the following information: 
I have to inform you that the United States have concluded 
\a Treaty of Commce with the Pacha, including Egypt, 
Syria, Candia, and Caramaria. It has been negotiated very 
|secretly, and especially without the knowledge of the Eng- 
| lish, who are very anxious on the subject, fearing the compe- 
tition of the Americans in the silk trade of Syria. 
| Just at this time the English diplomatic agents and mer-| 
| cantile associations are paying much attention to the trade of | 
‘the Red Sea, which the Pacha is striving to resuscitate. He 
| has many projects under consideration, including the resump- 
tion of his canals and other works upon the Nile, and a plan 
|| for the establishment of indigo factories. 
, hopes to make a valuable subject of export. 
New wars in Turkey and Persia-~—There are wars and H 
rumors of wars from the east. The London and Paris jour-| 
nals all intimate the near approach of hostilities between Tur- | 
| key and Egypt, and a civil war is raging in Persia, where the 
|| young Shah boldly defends his newly acquired crown, which 
|some members of his family are striving to wrest from him. 
|| At the latest accounts the Shah’s army was successful, and | 
|| the rebels, hard pushed, were retreating toward the Caspian. 
| The Shah’s army is 30,000 strong, and his brother is at the 
| head of 12,000 more. The number of the rebels scarcely ex- | 
|| ceeds 15,000. | 
|| Death of the Ex-King of Sweden.—The ex-king Gustavus 
|| IV. better known of late years as Col. Gustafson, died at St. | 
|| Gall on the 7th of February. He was born in 1778, and while 
|| yet a minor, succceded his unha »py father, Gustavus IIT. ab- | 
|, dicated in favor of Bernadotte, po present king, in 1809, and |, 


This article he | 





| with the previous quarter, has taken place, though not to any 
considerable extent. The joint stock banks alone, howev, 
jer, have augmented their issues, viz: from £3,960,121 to 


| Christmas holidays. 


£4,258,107. The circulation of the private banks in the same 
period has been diminished from £7,764,824 to £7,753,500. 





a 


Asticva.—Extract of a letter from an American gentle- 
mon making the tour of the West Indies, dated St. Johns, Dec. 
29, 1836: 

“Thave been on this island for two weeks, including the 
I have conversed with men of all per- 
suasions, politics, pursuits, &c.; [ have visited several estates 
and talked with the managere. The testimony from every 
quarter is uniform on this point; that immediate emancipation 
has been a great blessing both to the planters and the labor- 
ers, but chiefly to the former. The testimony is uniform also 
in favor of emancipation above apprenticeship. 

“The Christmas holidays are just passed. On the one 
hand there has been no parade of the military, and on the 


| other there has been no appearance of riot or drunkenness. It 


has been a season of religious meetings among the negroes. 
There were meetings on Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, at 
all of which the negroes attended in great numbers. T can 
safely say I nover spent as peaceful and quiet a Christmas in 
America. In this respect there has been a wonderful change 
here. Formerly the Christmas holidays were an occasion of 
fiddling, dancing, caronsing, drunkenness, street riots, &c. &e. 
Tam gratified beyond measure with the aspect of things in 
Antigua. Religion, morality, u rance, ond education, are 
marching forward with the rapidity of magic. Ina word J 
can say that Antigua is a beautiful specimen of the fruits of 


emancipation. I wish every American could visit it.” 
Taxes.—The aggregate of the poor taxes in England and 


hose || passed the ensuing years until 1834, alternately in Holland, || Wales, which in 1832 wos obout £7,000,000, or $33,800,000. 


who have served with Gen. Jesup in Florida, will come round || Germany and Switzerland. Since 1834 be has resided at St. | has been reduced to the extent of £4,000,000, thatis nineleen 


to Mobile by sea, to proceed to the same destination. 


Gall, poor and lonely. { 


millions two handred thousand dollars per annum. 
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NEW-YORK. 
~ Icy The type on which this paper is printed is exclusively from the 
funiry of Geo, Bruce & Co. 





Ly A Portrait of the poet Bexancer, engraved expressly for this 
paper, and designed as an embellishment of the present number, is 
unavoidobly delayed. It will appear in our next. 





* + With this number we commence a New Volume ona new, more 
beautiful and somewhat smaller type, which will enable us to give 
an increased amount of matter hereafter, nearly equal to two col- 
umns of our Folio sheet, or four of our Quarto.. We have spared no 
expense to render our journal worthy of public favor; and in that 
favor we hope to fied our reward. We do not covet a monopoly of 
newspaper circulation: in fact, our subscription list is about large 
enough now, and henceforth our efforts in this department will be 
mainly directed to the substitution of good men and true for the two 
thousand backward, delinquent, sever-paying subscribers whose 
names have most unfortunately found a place on our books, and whose 
dishonesty has robbed us of the recompense of three years’ uninter- 
mitted toil. Of there, five hundred will be stricken off next week, 
and a thousand more before the first of July, and the most energetic 
measures taken to procure a settlement of thejr respective accounts. 
If we can fill their place with prompt-paying, cash-paying patrons, 
our ambition will be sati*efied. If the delinquents shall continue to 
refuse us justice, we shall at least prevent a portion of them from 
thus imposing upon others. 

The Presidential Election being long since decided and the Session 
of Congress terminated, we may safely assure our non-political read- 
ers the: the ensuing volume of our journal will please them better 
than the last. We shall have far greater scope for foreign and do- 
mestic news, *, Haneous items, &e, The various works 
of loternal Improvement completed, in progress, or in contempla- 
tion throughout the country will receive a larger share of attention. 
The cause of Morality and Temperance may count on such humble 
aid as it may be in our power to render. We make no apology for 
hitherto devoting so considerable a portion of our sheet to political 
topics—our course was fully required by the exigencies of the times 
—but these topics will probably not require half the space for the 
coming year. Altogether, we have high hope of making many new 
friends yet displeasing few old ones; and in that hope we spread our 





*.* The manufecturer of paper for our Quarto has failed to fulfil 
his contract with us at a most inauspicious period, leaving us no alter- 
native but to procure a temporary and bh b at short 
notice for these two weeks. The disappointment is most galling at 
this particular season; but there is no help for it. Although this 
paper is far inferior to our regular supply, it costs us an en 
price. Another week must remedy the evil. 


*,” We stand pledged oe furnish full sete of our new Quarto Vol- 
ume to all orders which reach us before the close of April. Those 
who apply unsuccessfully at a later period must not blame us. 





17 Subscribers in arrears who receive this No. of our sheet and 
not the following will understand that we have given over talking, 
and resolved on pursuing some more energetic course to procure a 
settlement. It will be better for «ll parties that they respectively take 
immediate steps toward the satisfaction of our demands. 

Mosers. C, C, Cuitps, Apocrnus Cuarpr, 
A. G. Rice, Geo. P. Manxer, 
P. Scrreamrrnory, Hi. G. Wooonvtits, 
H. A. Canter, Lockport, Cuantes Haxronn, 
(former Agents for The New-Yorker :) 

We most urgently solicit from each and all of you an immediate 

and final adjustment of our accounts against you. 


A Mr. L. 8. Canrenter appears to have been acting as our peent 
in Erie Co. N.Y. Will he please inform us on what authority 


* I do think fit that we shake hands and part.’ 

We must here repeat, what we have already stated in another 
place, that we wish no journal te publish our Prospectus that does 
not reecive it marked from this office. Imperious necessity dictates 
a curtailment of our expenses, to which an exchange list of 500 ma- 
tertally contributes, fe should be happy to exc with the 
entire Rewapaper press of the country—but we must live. Those 
who do not receive our next No, will understand the reason. 

Any Editor with whom we now exchange who Will send us three 
new subscribers and their full subscription shall receive Thé New- 
Yorker as a recompense. 

Those who publtol our Prospectus by request will in all cases in- 
fert the note to Editors at the bottom. 





“ Henrietta Temple,” D'lsracli's latest work, has just been issued by 
Carey & Hart, ina single close and thin octavo—price fifty cents !— 
It seoms fairly printed, though somewhat too much condensed.—As 
to the intrinsic merits of the work, we may have already said that it 
is the best novel published since ‘ Rienzi ;’ if not we say it now. 

“ Yeheate Attentions and other Tales, by Paul Pry,” have been issued 
by the same publishers in a loose 12mo volume. The st« r.es first ap- 
Peared from time to time in the New Mouthly Magazine, and are 
clever; buttwo or three more might have found room in the volume 
Without inconvenience, (Carvills.) 





“ The Mourners’ Gift.”—A beautiful little volume thus entitled, ed- 
ited by Mrs. M. A. Patrick, has just been published by Van Nostrand 
& Dwight. It consists of poetical gems, mainly of a high order, hav- 
ing reference to seasons of affliction, separation, bereavement. They 
are selected from the writings of distinguished modern writers, among 
whom are Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, Bryant, Mellen, and J. Q. 
Adams of our own country, and Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Abdy, Mrs. 
“rawford, Mra. Opie, T. H. Bayly and H. Nesle. Thisliterary casket 
may safely challenge eriticism. 
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“ Dunallan, or Know What You Judge ; by Grace Kennedy, Avthoress 
of ‘The Decision,’ : Father Clement, 4c.”—We believe this novel may 
by this time rank as an established though moderate public favorite ; 
and the fact, since the story is a strictly moral one, speaks much in 
its favor. The style is remarkably plain and unaffected, and the 
moral does not require a microscope for its diseovery, as the mural of 
modern stories too often does. Those who have not already done so 
may profitably devote an evening to its perusal. (1 vol. 12mo. Van 
Nostrand & Dwight.) . 


“ Manual of Politeness.” —Politeness by rule is @ science to which 
we make but modest pretensions, and of the propriety of studying 
which we are somewhat sceptical. Having read two pages of this, 
however, we adjudge it quite as well calculated to effect its purpose 
as any thing of the kind before the public. 

Apropos of studying Politeness. Saith the treatise before us: | 
“True politeness has its foundation in benevolence, or good will to 
mankind. * * * It proceeds from the heart, is dictated by good | 
principles, and directed by common sense,” &c. &c. Very well; 
why not lay the foundation of benevolence and good will, educate | 
the heart, and strengthen the common sense, and trust to these to | 
produce all necessary politeness? If the definition be correct—and | 
none will dispute it—will not the lessons of the parent, the moralist, | 
the clergyman, the philanthropist, be sufficient, without superadding | 
those of the dancing-master?—We only raise the question without | 
intending to discuss it. Those who would learn politeness by note 
would do well to procure this little Manual, which very handsomely 
urges a strict attention to exercise, thorough temperance and clean- | 
liness, to all who would preserve that modicum of comeliness which 
they are blessed withal. Nearly all of its canons, so far as we have 
examined it, are in like manner judicious and conducive to moral and 
physical improvement. (Philadelphia: W. Marshall & Co. New- 
York: Carvills.) ; 


Bemetf's Steam Engine—The model of a new apparatus for pro- 
pelling vessels by steam is now being exhibited at the ball of the 
American Institute, 189 Broadway. The novelty consists mainly in 
the mode of geuverating steam: the fire being beneath and within the 
boiler instead of around it, with no escape for vapor except through | 

















——— 

A Freshet took place on the Genesee River, at Rochester, 
on the 14th inst. About a quarter of the large dam was swept 
away, with a small portion of the bridges, and the frame of a 
saw-mill. The loss, however, is inconsiderable. 





Counterfeit Specie is abundazt all over the country. Se- 
veral persons have been arrested for passing it in Maine.— 
Spurious five-franc pieces have recently been offered in Ska- 
neateles. They are too soft. It is said that a gang of 
counterfeiters was recently broken up at Havana, Chemung 
Co.—and among those arrested were a lawyer, a doctor, and 
a merchant. 


Trade of Pittsburgh.—One hundred and fourteen heavy 
waggons arrived at Pittsburgh on the 15th from Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, with alvout four hundred tons of merchandise. 
One waggon had four tons. The average cost of transporta- 
tion was about $4 per ton, or four times the cost of freight by 
canal and railroad. 

Little Falls, the picturesque and thriving little village of 
granite on the Mohawk and the Western Canal, which is the 
chief place of business in Herkimer County, has changed its 
name to Reckton. Appropriate, at all events. 

Indian Depredations are still reported in the Creek region 
of Georgia, and upper Florida. They appear to be commit- 
ted by small parties of desperate fugitives, who have resolved 
that they will be exterminated rather than emigrate to Ar- 
kansas. Report says that 300 hostiles, were seen recently 
near Irwinton, Ga. They have killed their small children, 
and the women and .nen fight in company. 

Aline of Railroads from Philadelphia to New Orleans.— 


It is not gen-rally known, that companies have been incorpo- 
rated, for the construction of a continuous line of railroad from 








the boiler. Combustion is d by forcing a column of air 
into the furnace, But no one can understand the process without 
examining the model, Our own inspection has assured us that the | 
whole plan is entirely practicable, and can be applied to the genera- | 
tion of steam to any desirable extent and for every conceivable pur- 


pose. (It has already been tested on a steamboat.) The cost of a | 


! 


boiler and engine after this model is about one-half that of those now i} 


in use; the consumption of fuel one-tenth. The weight of the entire 
machinery employed is also vastly less, and the space required some- 
thing less. It would seem that it must immediately supersede the 
old engine. } 

We understand that steps will forthwith be taken for opening 2 | 
steam communication with Liverpool. } 


' 
} 





—————— ' 
Fire.—A fire broke out at 3 o'clock on Thursday in the | 
building No. 8 Barclay-strect, known as the American Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, immediately in the rear of the Astor 
House, and only separated therefrom by the carriage-house 
of Messrs. Brewster & Lawrence. 
and a strong wind was blowing at the time ; but the firemen 


were promptly on the spot, and prevented the communication | 
of the fire to any other buildings than that in which it origi- | 


nated. The loss must however have been serious, as 


many valuable paintings were destroyed. We understand i 


that the great paintings of The Temptation and The Expul- 
sien from Paradise were cut from their frames and preserved, 
though not without injury. 

Weather Memoranda.—Our thirteen patrons across the | 
Atlantic are most respectfully iuformed that we in New 
York have been in the enjoyment of a most extensive North- 
Easter for the last few days. More rain has probably fallen 
than in any one storm for some years past. We rest in hope 
that every river south of the St. Lawrence and east of the 
Rocky Mountains will have been thoroughly cleared of ice be- 


The day was very stormy || 


|| whirled entirely round and injured. 


miles below Union Village, have been swept away. 


| Philadelphia to New Orleans through the great Cumberland 
valley. But such is the fact, and a part of the chain is alrea- 
dy completed. The Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad— 
the Cumberland Valley Railroad from Haarisburg to Cham- 
bersburg, are now finished or under contract. The Franklin 
| Railroad to connect Cnambersburg with Harper’s Ferry, will 
| connect the foregoing Pennsylvania works with the Potomac 


i and Staunton Railread, now completed to the centre of Vir- 


| ginia; the Staunton and Lynchburg Railroad ; the Lynchburg 
| and Tennessee Railioad—to connect the Virginia works with 
| the Nashville and New Orleans Railroad, will complete the 
| chain, by Railroads, without incline planes, on which locomo- 
| tives can be used the whole distance. What a splendid im- 
provement! We ary pleased to see that a committee of the 
| Virginia Legislature has recommended that the State appro- 
| priate out of the surplus revenue, $600,000 to the Potomac 
| and Staunton Railrnud—$450,000 to the Staunton and Lynch- 
burg Railroad—and $1,225,000 to the Lynchburg and Tennes- 
} see Railroad. Shwald the Old Dominion follow the recom- 
' mendation of the coinmittee, we shall have a continuous Rail- 
road to New Orleans in five years. [Harrisburg Intel. 





Freshet.—The ive in the upper part of the Mohawk and 
Hoosick rivers staited on Monday, causing the Hudson to 
rise. A wooden building, near Turner’s slaughter house, 
was demolished; the contents, consisting of a quantity of 
| pressed hay and gle stock, were saved. On the west end of 
the dam, the saw mill of Messrs. Shepherd & Knowlson, was 
A portion of Peck’s 
| furnace building wus carried away; and the steamboat John 
| Mason was thrown upon the dock. One of the massive 
abutments of the railroad bridge was started. In Schaghtitocoke 
the bridge near Wm. Stevens’, on the valley road, was swept 
off. The dam of Judge Knickerbocker, bulkhead, and floom, 
carrying the wate: to his grist mill, was swept off entirely; 
together with mucl: other valuable property. The Washing- 
ton County Post, } rinted at Salem, says : 

“ We learn that the bridges of the Battenkill at, ont one 

t is 





fore Monday morning next, and that another week will see 
them alive with steamboats. 
P. S. Friday. Clear, cool, and sunny. 


St. Patrick's Day (17th inst.) was celebrated with great 
spirit by many societies of Irish origin throughout the country 
—in this city by the Curran Association, the Republican Sons 
of St. Patrick, the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, &e. In 
Troy and Brooklyn, disturbances took place, caused by the 
unjustifiable condyct of certain blackguards who seem not to 
have understood the requirements of courtesy and common 
decency. The Irishiyen repelled all attempts to cast ridicule 
on the festival as ¢ wanton insult, and we regret to hear that 
vome persons were injured at Troy. 


The Steam packet Columbia hes. recommenced her regu+ 














feared that heavy damages have been sustained, as this 
freshet is said to bs the heaviest that has occurred within the 
recollection of our oldest inhabitants,” (Star. 


Freshet at Hudson.—The heavy rain of Sunday night 
and Monday obsiructed by the ice in the streams about 
Hudson, has ove: flowed the banks and destroyed eight of 
the bridges—among others three bridges on the Claverack 
and Kinderhook creeks. 





Another Ship short of Provisions.—The schooner George, 
Capt. Wheeler, arrived on Thursday morning from Porto Ri- 
co. On the 18th inst., when in lat. 35 15, lon. 74 20, spoke 
a British ship, ninety-six days from Liverpool for New York, 
with 75 passengers, and short of provisions. Capt. W. su 
plied them with water and beef. The Captain of the ship 
stated, that in a gale of wind, he lost every sail belonging to 
the mainmast, together with the main ant! foretopsail. 
When en, 2.0t a sail wag set on the mainmast. It was 





lar trips between this port and Charleston, S. C. 


the intention of the Captain to make the first pert. 
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FAREWELL, and when to-morrow 
Seems little like to-day, 

And we find Life's deepest sorrow 
Melts gradual away ; 

Yet do not quite forget me, 
Although our love be o’er ; 

Let gentle dreams regret me 


From the London New Monthly for Feb. || lingagate and Coldbathfields. In fact, this mode has fallen 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





into the ‘sere, the yellow leaf,’ and the temple of Hymen is 
atone entra pletely blocked up. They manage those mat- 
ters, as they do every everthing, better in France. There 
they have ‘ Bureeux Matrimonielles,’ where all the arrange- 
ments for wedded bliss are made by experienced officials.— 
The gentleman sends in his credentials, the lady sends in 
hers. After those preliminaries are adjusted, the introduc- 
tion follows, satisfies the parties that neither has emerged 








en we shall meet no more. 


Not painfully, not often, 
Remembrance shall intrude ; 

But let my image soften 
Sometimes your solitude. 

Let twilight sad and tender 
Recall our parting tear. 

Ah! Hope I might surrender, 
But Memory is too dear. 


Il. 
May morning light fall o'er thee 
en T am far away ; 
Let Hope’s sweet light restore thee 
All we have dreamed to-day. 
I would not have thee keep me 
In mind by tears alone ; 
I would not have thee weep me, 
Sweet love, when I am gone- 


No, as the brook is flowing 
With sunshine at its side ; 

While fair wild flowers are growing, 
All lovely o'er the tide, 

So, linked with many a treasure 
Of Nature and of Spring, 

With all that gives thee pleasure, 
My heart to thine shall cling. 


The rose shall be enchanted 
To breathe of love to thee ; 
All fair things shall be haunted 
With vows of faith for me. 
The west wind shall secure thee 





from the galleys, or is likely to be consigned to them, within 
the year. The ‘contract’ receives the signature, the priest 
of the Faubourg attends, the ceremonial is punctiliously per- 
formed, and Monsieur and Madame are made happy. 

Still the failure of the advertisement system arise? 
rather from the proverbial fallacy nf its statements than from 
the original deficiency of its means. Tey have aimed too 
much at eloquence, they have rivalled to » ardently the Pack- 
wood razor-strop, and the Warren’s liquid blacking style.— 
| The marriage garden has been so teeming with imaginary 
| flowers, so redolent of sweets on paper, that disappointment 
| was the irresistible consequence. But we give one adver- 
tisement, which appeared a short time since in the papers, 
and which, from its touching the true string, neither fearfully 
repulsive nor impossibly rapturous, was formed to succeed.— 
We have no doubt that its honest writer has already found a 
mate to his mind, 

“TI hereby give notice to all unmarried women, that I, Joha 
| Hobnail,; am at this writing five-and-forty, a widower, and in 
| want ofa wife. As I wish no one to be mistaken, I have a 
| cottage, with a couple of acres of land, for which I pay L. 2 | 
| a-year. I have five children, four of them old enongh to be in | 

employment ; three sides of bacon, and some pigs ready for | 

market. I should like to have a woman fit to take care of her | 

| house when I am out. I want no second family. She may be | 
| between forty and fifty, if she likes. A good stirring woman 
| would be preferred, who could take care of the pigs.” 
We give this as a specimen of the true style. It has no | 





them of the dream, and of the unensiness of his mind on the 

bject, i in @ great measure arising from his 
doubts about the propriety of announcing a dream which ha 
made so great an impression upon himself, to the friends of 
Mr. Percival: but he allowed himself to be laughed out of 
“ny such intention.” 

f we ask to what purpose an intimation was given, if it 
were from a higher source, yet given in vain, the answer 
can only be human ignorance of the purpose; and there the 
matter ends. The narrator, and the testimony to the narra- 
tor, are both alive, and still to be questioned by those who will. 

Blackwood's Magazine. 








Mexican Mining.—An official report made to the Mexican 
Congress Jan. 3d, imputes the extraordinary decline in the 
business of extracting precicus metals, to the exorbitant price 
of quicksilver, which is now worth about $100 more per qtl. 
than in the time of the old Spaniards. The Committee re- 
port that if the t state of things continue, the metallic 
eg domes out the a en 
They recommend the re the present 3 cent. duty 
on he value of the pte meee ae. of the excise 
duty on articles of consumption for the mines—an authoriga- 
tion for the mines to manufacture and trade in gunpowder—a 
repeal of the duty on imported and domestic quicksilver—a 
reward of $10,000 fo any one who shall extract 8,000 quintals 
of quicksilver from the mines of the republic—a prohibition 
of export of gold and silver. 





Impressment.—We understand that an account has been re - 
ceived of four American seamen having been impressed at Gi- 
braltar from a merchant vessel, by a British sloop of war. 
That the American Consul on application to the Governor fer 
redress found he could not interfere with it. The Consul 
immediately sent over word to Tangiers, (Morocco,) where 
an American frigate was at anchor, which immediately crossed 
to the Bay of Gibraitar and took two of the men from the 





| affected elegance, it puzzles none by prodigality of promises. | 
| The dairymaid who reads may run, and probably will ‘to the | 





My tidings from the main,, 
But most of all assure thee 
How soon we meet again. 


L. E. L. 





TEMPTATIONS TO MATRIMONY. | 


A wit once defined celibacy to be a vow by which the || 
priesthood, in certain countries of Europe, bound themselves 
to be content with other men’s wives. In England the terror || 


of having a wife of one’s own is confined chiefly to those bril- || tailing the extraordinary dream of the death of the Prime 


liant personages who, after having flourished in the world of |, 
fashion in search of an heiress, whose return for her tens of |) 





| threshold of Holnail, and if that man dies a widower we 
| shall abandon our faith in the power of the pen. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 





British sloop of war, the other two could not be found. If 
| this news is true we shall hear more of it. We are glad to 
| know that Mr. Stevenson, our Minister at London, is active 
| ly and zealously engaged at present in settling the vexatious 
| question of impressment. Star. 








EXTRAORDINARY COINCIDENCE. 
A curious and amusing little volume of Reminiscences by a || 
Dr. Carlyon, formerly a Fellow of Pembroke College, and || 


since practising as a physician, has led into this topic, by de- || Hughes. He attempted to beat a negro girl for some trivial 


A Base Assassin.—It is stated in the Louisiana Adver 
tiser that a desperate outrage was committed a short time 
since, in Manchester, Miss. by a carpenter by the name of 


Minister, Mr. Percival. This dream is different from the || cause, while waiting at the breakfast table, and was prevented 


vague sportings of the mind, and implies a higher influence. 


thousands was to be the simple monopoly of their Bond street || It has already been narrated by Dr. Abercrombie, but it is 
elegance, find that fifty years are no addition to their charms, | here given with a more direct reference to original and corro- | 


whatever they mav be to their existence ; that the utmost dex- i borating authority. 


terity of the tailor carmot conceal the increasing rotundity of | 


the form, nor all the art of the bootmaker retard the depart- || gentleman to whom it occurred was Mr. Williams, late of || 
ing elasticity of the leg; that there isa time for all things, and || Scourier House, from whose own lips I have more than once 


among those things for ceasing to be irresistible and for be- 
ginning to be ridiculous. After fifty the doors of matrimo- 





“The dream in question occurred in Cornwall, and the | 


| heard it related. 
“Six days before the murder of the late Mr. Percival, (of | 


| 


nial paradise are fast closing, and unless the man of fashion i whom he had no personal knowledge whatever,) Mr. Wil- | 
suddenly abjures the charms of blue eyes. native ringlets, and || liams dreamt that he was in the lobby of the House of Com- | —— Var Fairild. Geni : 
the love-breathing smiles of the generation from seventeen to | mons, and saw a small man enter dressed in a blue coat and || the U. S. sloop of War Fairfild, fitting out at the Navy Yard, 


the anxious age of seven-and-twenty, and discover the supe- 


i 


white waistcoat. Immediately after he saw a man dressed 


rior captivations of well-portioned widowhood, no man stands || in a brown coat with yellow basket metal buttons, draw a pis- 
a fairer chance of dying that lonesome and unloved incum- |j tol from under his coat, and discharge it at the former, who 


brance of the earth, an old bachelor. 

But these follies are for the region of hich life. These 
pains are for the purgatory which the ‘supreme bonton’ make | 
for themsclves beyond the visible diurnal sphere of common 
sense. Those privations are the inheritance of the superfine 
race who see mankind only ont of the window at Brookes’s, 
are unconcious of the existence of any man under ten thou- 
sind a-vear, know no other fragment of London than the 
lounge from Regent streeet to Piccadilly, learn the 
of the seasons only from the hunting at Melton or the racing 
at Newmarket, and augur the prosperity or decline of the 
— from the greater or less number of invitations on their 
table to my lord’s battue and my lady’s ball. 

England actually contains a vast ber of individuals, 
however unacquainted with the fact those pre-eminent per- 
sonages may be, who marry and are given in marriage at much 
less rates than fashion on one side, and fortune on the other. 
The marriages are not much less than 100,000 a-year. Still 
there ere crowds, either too tongueless, too busy or too bashful to 
‘tell their love,’ and thus savings go to the winds in the 
parish club, or are watched for by a whole grim generation of 
cousins, who grasp at the will with the voracity of so many 
vultures; or, in default of even the cousins, goto the King’s 

Attorney-General, the widest-throated vulture of all. To ob- 
viate the difficulties of approach, an advertisement in the 





| instantly fell, the blood issuing from a wound a little below | 
the left breast. He saw the murderer seized by some gentie- | 
men who were present, and observed his countenance, and on | 
asking who the gentleman was that had been shot, he was told 


and mentioned the dream to his wife who made light of it; 
but in the course of the night, the dream occurred three times | 
without the least variation. He was now so much impressed | 
by it, that he felt much inclined to give notice to Mr. Percival, 
but was dissuaded by some friends who told him he would 
only get himself treated as a lunatic. On the evening of the 
eighth day after, he received the account of the murder, it 
having occurred two days previously. Being in London a 
short time subsequently, he Found in the print shops a repre- 
sentation of the scene, and recognized in the countenanees and 
dress of the parties, the blood on Mr. Percival’s waistcoat, 
and the peculiar yellow basket buttons on Bellingham's coat, 
precisely what he had secn in his dream. 

“ All this, I beg to repeat, I have myself heard more than 
once circumstantially related by Mr. Williams, who is still 
alive (February 1836,) and residing at Calstock, Devon, and 
who, I am sure, from his obliging disposition, would be most 
ready to corroborate the wonderful history to its full extent. 

“T have co this account of Dr. Abercrombie’s with 
a manuscript, which Mr. Hill, a barrister and grandson of 











newspapers is the established way; but this is but a 


boasts of her own teeth, and looks in her glass without terror, 
will take the trouble of following the prize. Inthe published 
correspondence of some of those Damons and Phylisses—for 
when the gentleman is hanged, or the lady under sentence of 
transportation, the seals of the heart have been sometimes toe 
lightly broken—ail the answers were from the vicinity of Bil 





contrivance after all. The fair sex have been so often disap- || records the particulars of this most strange 
pointed by the comparison of the original with the portrait, | Words in which he heard it related by his grandfather. There 
the gentleman himself being the limner, that no woman who |! is very little, and no material variation. Mr. Hill states, 


Mr. Williams, was lately kind enough to give me, and which 
dream in the 


that Mr. Williams heard the report of the pistol, saw the 

| blood fly out and stain the waistcoat, and saw the color of the 
face change.” 

He likewise mentions, that “‘ onthe day following the dream, 


that it was the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He then awoke, || 


I from so doing by a gentleman named Finnall. Clouking his 


anger at the interruption of his purpose, he waited until 
evening, and enteved the counting room of Finnall, who hap- 
pened to be sitting before the fire reading, when he fired a 


|| pistol directly in his face; the ball aud wad reached the 


bone, without depriving Mr. F. of life, and his recovery is 
looked for. The cold-blooded assassin effected his escape, 


|| and is now at lage, ready to perpetrate some other diaboli- 


cal deed. 





Norvovk, March leh.“ 
Naral.—Commander Mayo, appuinted to the command of 





Gosport, arrived ut Norfolk on Saturday last in the steamboat 
| Kentucky, from Baltimore. We learn that she will proceed 
+ to the Bruzil station in a short time. 

The Independence, Com. J. B. Nichoson, at present at 

oston, is ordered to the Delaware, to carry Mr. Dallas to 
Russia. She will probably depart some time next month. 

The U. S. schooner Shark, Lieutenant Commodore Pear- 
son, sailed from ‘Varregona, 4th January, for Alicant. Off. 
cers and crew all well. 





Rumored Shipwreck.—There was a rumor in Liverpool 
when the packet ship North America sailed, says the Journal 
of Commerce, of the loss of the British barque Jane & Mar- 
garet, bound from Liverpool to New York-with 188 passen- 
gers, on the Irish coast, near Arklow. An Lrish trader which 
arrived at Liver) ool on the 17th February, informed that neat 
Arklow she picked up some cases of goods, the marks of which 
were found to correspond with some goods shipped by the 
above vessel. 


Melancholy Accident.—While the mail stage from Prat- 
tleboro’ to Winsor, Vermont, was crossing a short bridge 
over Cold Wate: Creek, in Walpole, it gave way and was pre- 
cipitated into the water carrying the stage with it. The stage 
floated down the stream into the Connecticut, where the rem 
nant of the bridge was broken up, and the stage sunk. Three 
of the passengers, viz., Mre. Hannah Chesley, Miss Rebecca 
Tasker, of Charlestown Mass., and Mise Dunham, of Wood- 
stock, Vt. wer. drowned; also three of the horses. The 
mail was savel. The bridge bad long been in a ruinous 
state, but the town of Walpole was, it appears, too parsimoni- 
ous to repair it. [ Star. 


The Press Trinm —Mr. Duverney, late Editor of 
the Minerve, Montreal, has gained a great triumph over the 
Attorney General and Judge, who imprisoned him for 30 days, 
a a bim my," fine of £20 for an alleged Jibel on the 

















he went to Goldolphin, with Messrs. Robert W. Fox, and his 
brother William Willioms, and on his rewrn home informed 





| Grand J ion has been reversed in England, 
and the £20sefunded. 
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New Grenapa.—The quarrel between this Republic and 
the British Consul has been adjusted. The Grensdians have 
succumbed to the British naval force brought to~ bear upon 
them. Mr. Russel, the Consul, has been released, and in 
demnified in the sam of $5,000 for the indignities and im- 
prisonment to which he has been subjected. He has left the 
country, sailing for Jamaica in the British brig of war Wasp. 
Mr. Turner, who had been charged with the negotiations 
relative to Mr, R.’s release, is dead. : 





New-Orleans Items.—The heirs of Hon. Edward Living- 
ston have been enriched by a recent decisivn of the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court in their favor, with regard to the Batture, or 
made land, in that city, which was the subject of a contro- 
versy between Mr. Livingston and President Jefferson, thirty 


MISCELLANEOUS. 15 


SS 


THE NEW-YORKER. 
On Saturday, the 25th of March, the subscribers will issue the first 
number of the Fourth Volume of The New-“orker in its folio or or- 








More Land Office Knaves.—The Alton (Tll.) Telegraph 
says, our coriespondent at Kalamazoo, Mi , has sent us 
a i tier 25, from which og ber following ex- 
tract; ) persons em in office at Gonia, || dinary spaper i 
have been anette in i Government to a large Serniiameede teehee oma sais “ath eae aca 
amount, Tiley entered several hundred of the choicest lots | The , 
and employe:lagents to sell them at the East. The affair has general character and scope of The New-Yorker will remain 
produced a yreat excitement here, and will probably lead ~ cme ee ay tere Sie e- 

a on : ” © agree 1 information . 
ten - Gomensagpensgs te ofice ’ pleasing interest—the instruction of the mind with the improvement 
Destructive Pire.—The extensive Flouring Mill owned by || of the heart. Ik will still be devoted in nearly equal proportions to 
Theophilus Si ort, Esq. onthe Canandaigua out-let, Ontario || Literature im its more restricted sense and to the current Intelligence 
| County, was entirely consumed on the 12th inst. The loss is | of the day. Under the first department, (comprising the two outer 
estimated at $40,000, on which there was no insurance. | pages of the sheet,) will be presented original and selected Tales, Es- 
__ Bank Fund Dividend.—The Comptroller has made a div- | says, Poems, Reviews of new books of general interest, Extracts 
idend of $16,105 84 among the Safety Fund Banks, being 3 |, from the most popular and deserving works in press or just given to 
cent, upon the capital of the fund as it stocd previous to || the public, brief Biographical, Historical, Desuitory, and Humorous 














years ago. 


James H. Caldwell, Manager of the great Theatre and an | 


Alderman of New-Orleans, is in treaty with Governor Tacon 
of Cuba for lighting Havano with gas. 
On Friday afternoon the 11th, arrived at the Balize, the 


Texan schooner of war Bratus, from a cruise off the coast of 


Texas and Mexico, reports off Matamoros the Mexican fleet | 


consisting of two brigs and two schooners of war off the Rio 
Grande. 


The bill incorporating the new American Theatre Company |, 


has passed into a law; the stock is subseribed for within a 
sinoll fraction, so that the erection of a theatre on Maguzine 
street, above Delor, ia placed beyond a doubt. 

The bill granting a loon of half a million of dollars to the 
New-Orleans and Nashville Railroad Company, by the State 
of Louisiana, finally passed both houses yesterday. 





Missouri.—The extent of the mineral wealth of this State, 
though bu: partially explored, is already known to be of inex- 
haustible extent. Nothing was wanting to give it consequence 
equal to its extent but coal, to work it with. Quite recently, 
vast regions of that mineral have also been discovered. An 
advertisement 1 ow before us in a St. Louis paper states the 
existence, in ceanexion with the iron mountains, of an abun- 
dant supply of the best quality of anthracite coal, lately found 
in their immediate vicinity. 
coal in the same region exist in the greatest profusion. 


Distressing Accident.—A Huron (O.) paper states thar < 
gentleman called a few days sinee at the house of Mr. Gantz 
of Ridgeticld on business, and while there, a son of Gantz hand- 
ed him a shot gun, which he said was not loaded. 
ped it; it explaled, anda full charge of shot entered the face 
and forehead of a little daughter of Mr. Gantz about 9 or 10 
years of age, who was asleep ina bed but a few feet from the 
gunj—and notwithstanding the charge took such an effect a8 to 
jucerate the biuin, she survived untilthe next morning, when 
she expired. 

Express Muil by Lightning.—A friend of onrs is about to 
make applicati m for a petenttor conveying news concerning 
important events in an instant of time, by means of electrical 


conductors, which may be attached to railroads with little ex- 
. ' 


ve! Therate at which electtic fluid travels is said to be || 


230 millions of miles in a second of time ! Whew ! good 
bye, Amos, we leave you in the mud. 
[Columbus (Geo.) paper. 


Awful.—The Miltonian of the 18th says :—‘* On Tuesday 
evening last, a fire occurred ina house occupied by Mr. Wallis, 
residing near | ewisburg, Pa., by which four lives were lost; 


among these, two insane persons.—Mrs. Wollis and Mrs. 


som 





per 

| the Ist of January, 1837. [Albany Argus. Sketches, Anecdotes, &c. &c. The department of Intelligence more 

| Fire at New Orleans.—The ship Moro Castle, Smith, which || ¢*Pecially (comprising the inner form of the paper) will embody the 

cleared at New Orleans on the 10th for Havre, with 496 bales || News of the Day, Foreign and D ic, proceedings of Congress 
cotton, caught fire on the morning of the 12th, and burned || and acts of the National Executive, and more summarily of the State 
to the water's edge. 





| Legislature, with a still briefer notation of the more important Le- 
|The I ond Hust '| gislative measures of other States ; also an impartial account of all 
| indians ther ory, Character, 4c.—The following extract | important political movements and doings throughout the Union,— 

of a letter from Gen. Andrew 8. Hughes to Col. McK y, will be | F ce alk : : ™ 
| regarded as among the strongest testimonials that rag = Be de! , Couventions, Nominations, Elections, &e. &c. Beside these, the Edi- 
ia proof of the fidelity of the great work (which the London Literary |, ‘F##! columns of the paper will contain free but courteous eomments 
t tes “a ‘sal work,”) on which that gentleman is || upon acts of legislation and other measures of public importance in 














| employed, and which is now in the press of Mr. F. C. Biddle of this } llusion to 








The materials for making wood | 


He snap- | 


| eity. “ PutLapecrui, February 15, 1837. 
“Dear Sir: I do not know when I have been so much ified as 
|, I was a few days ago at Washington, when your Agent, Wr. Fuller, 
i showed me specimen numbers of your great National Work. I was 
|| literally electrified at seeing likenesses of Indians so well executed as 
to look like life. The Indians in my charge felt the same; and, as 
the leaves were turned over, they called the names, as if the origi- 
nals were alive aud before them. You know that it fell to my lot, 
under your ditections, to accompany Mohongo, and the party of 
which she was one, from Washington to their own country. You 





| have mentioned to me, since I arrived here, that the extraordinary | 

harmony and fine expression of Mobongo’s face, and the speaking | 
I de- | 
clare to you, and you may use this declaration as you may think | 


expression of her child, are suspected by some to be artificial. 


proper, that I think it not within the power of any artist to put on 
canvass a likeves> of any human beings more 
| like, than are both Mohongo and her child; and I wil! add that, hav- 
ing visited your gallery, and seen the lithograph copies of your work, 
to far as the originals are known to me, and I know many of them, 

| they are as perfect as are the likenosses of Mohongo aad her child. 
Twelve years ago I entered the ladian Department, when that De- 
)| partment was in your charge, as agent for Indians of the far West; 
and have, since then, traversed the country from the Mississippi to 


' Mexico, in almost ali directions, I take a deep interest in all that | 


concerns the Indians; and your work I look upon as the only work 
the world has ever had given to it that is destined to perpetuate the 


| books, p hlets, periodi 


rfect or more life- || 


force or in contemplation, avoiding as far as possible any 


i or interference with party politics, local or National hibi 





| whenever practicable, the arguments opposed to the views editorially 
advanced, and Jaboring rather to enforce the full and consistent ap- 
plication of acknowledged political truths than ambitiously to strike 
out new paths and propound new doctrines. Brief notices of new 
Pp is, and occasionally of the Drama and 
! other sources of public amusement, will likewise be given. 
New-York, Feb. 25, 1837. I. GREELEY & CO. 


CONDITIONS. 

The New-Yorker (folio) wiil be published every Saturday morning 
on a large imperial sheet of good paper and forwarded to its patrons, 
city and country, at Two Dollars per anzum in advance. If not paid 
in advance, the price will be $2.50 within the year, or $3 when pay- 
ment is delayed till its expiration. Any person remitting $19 free of 
postage or other charge will be entitled to six copies for one year, 
aud in like proportion for any larger number. 








| The Quarto New-Yorker wil! be issued every Saturday evening, on 
a larger and better sheet (26 by 40) in a form expressly calculated for 
preservation. Each number will consist of sixteen pages of three 


|| memorials of this intoresting, persecuted, and almost subdued peo- || columns each, (of the same width and about half the length of those 


le. The sketches of character, and the history, so far as I have 
ked into these, are true, and are given with great fidelity. 

The Indians brought on by me to Washington called your agent 

|| Weu-con-da-monic.or the Walking God, because they attributed to 


| his agency the making of such exact likenesses of their friends, many | 


\\of whom are dead. In their own language, they said “they were 
ashamed to say what they felt before Wau-con-da-monie.” And of 
one ef the portraits, the Pagle of Delight, now dead, Mabhaska, the 


chief, ssid—“If Uhad that to give to Chon-mo-na-cossee, (her hus- | 
ban 


d,) it would be worth to me one hundred horses.” 
I am a subscriber for the work, and if its cost were five times what 

iH it is, I would not be without it. 
] I am most truly yours, ANDREW 8. HUGHES. 
| To Col. Tnos. L. McKenney. 
| The above we copy from the National Intelligencer. 
Mr. Fuuver, the only authorized agent for the work in this coun- 
|, try, is now at the Astor Hotel, where he will remain for ten days ouly. 

The specimens may be examined by calling upon him. 





‘ Married, 
On Thursday, 16th inst. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Samuel L. 
\, Walker to Miss Rachel A. Nevins. 
|| On Thursday, by Rev. M. L. Jones, Mr. Frederick Bourgin to Mies 
Mary Mastin. 
| On Sunday, by Rev. J. Schoonmaker, Mr. William Sefton to Miss 


Ann Waring, both of the Bowery Theatre. 


i 


i 


of the folio,) and contain, beside aff the matter of the folio excluding 
advertisements, two or three columns of additional literary selections, 
, and a page of Music, prepared expressly for this paper under the su- 
pervision of a distinguished Professor and teacher of music. In this 
form, The New-Yorker isconsiderably the largest and most compre- 
hensive weekly journal su‘table for binding in America. 
The Quarto New-Yorker will be forwarded to its subscribers for 
Three Dollars per annum in advance. Where payment ig vot made 
| in advance, $3 50 will be required; if delayed till the expiration of 
the year $4. For six mont!s the price will be $2 in advance. Any 
person who forwards us $5 positively free of postage or other charge, 
will be entitled to two copies for one year, and in the same proportion 
for a larger sum; but no subscriptions received tirough Agents will 
be taken on any other terms than those given above, No contracts 
made by any person whatever on other than our published terms: wi! 
be acknowledged or ratified by the publishers; and they, being de- 


|| termined to fulfil to the utmost limit their obligations to their patrons, 


will in all cases insist on a like fulfilment of the consideration. 


* .* Editors who receive this Prospectus merked will publish it if 
they see fit, and thereby be entitied to receive our paper ia either 


Dunzap, who slept below stairs, effected their escape. We || On Sunday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. T. Lingan Fendail to | form for the ensuing year. Those who do not so receive it will un- 


have not yet learned the particulars of this shocking effuir, 
enough, however, to know that the house, together with its 
contents and fuur lives, were totally destroyed.’ 


Sudden D. ath.—About 11 o'clock on Sunday forenoon, 
Mrs. Cody, wife of Mr. Thomas Cody, of Warren street, while 
passing throush the Park, apparently in the full enjoyment of 
vealth, was suddenly seized with paralysis, and fell senseless 
tothe ground. She expired ina hovtatnien. Mrs. C. was 
accompanied in her walk by a little girl, her niece, who inform- 
ed the bystanilera who she was, and information was immedi- 
ately forwarded to her friends. (Jour. of Commerce. 


_ Fire.—The bleaching-house of the Bronx Company, near 
the West Far-us, was destroyed by fire on Sunday morning be- 
tween 5 and 6 o'clock. The dye-house and all the adjvining 
buildings were saved, without da The cause cannot be 
ascertained. The watchman had left the building not over 
a half hour beture it broke out. The loss will probably not 
ex ved $20,010, mostly covered by imsurance at castern offices. 

Tire at Ba!-ylon.—A fire occurred in the v of Babylon, 
L. I.,an Fri lay night, (10th,) by which a clothing mill and 
its contents were entirely destroyed. The machinery was in- 
ee at the Hempsted Insurance office, to the amount of 

= 1500, 

London Statistics.—The ber of deaths in the city of 
London during the last year were 18,229; of births, 26,255. 





| Miss Julia Kimball, 
|| On Sunday, by Rev. Mr. Summers, Mr. Ebenezer Peck to Miss 
| Eliza Reynolds. 


Oa Sunday, by Rev. T. J. Sawyer, Mr. Alpha Manning to Miss | 


| Eliza Faulkner. 


l On Menday, by Rev. Thomas Brincknell, Major Rufus W. Gris- || 


wold of Olean, Cattaraugus county, to Miss Caroline F. Searles of 
| this city. : 
| Wednesday, by Rev. Dr. M’Auley, Andrew R. Skidmore, Esq. 
|| merchant, of Edwardsville, lil. fo Miss Sarah Ann, daughter ef the 
| late Goorge Slater, of this city. 


Mr. Bennet Cole of Mottville, to Miss Susan Phillips of Marcellus. 





Died, 

On Sunday, Mr. William Lawton, a native of Yorkshire, Eng. 
On | wee Gilbert, soa of Samuel! L. Hunt, aged 3 years. 
Oa Sunday, Melanctgp, son of M. 8, Swartwout. 
On Tuesday, Mr. Alexander C, Whillock, aged 37 years. 
On Tucsday, Maria Louisa Ensley, aged 92 years. 
On Tuesday, Charles B. son of Danicl B. Smith, aged 4 years. 
On Tuceday, Miss Martha B. Head, formerly of Pembroke, N. H. 
On Tacsday, Mrs, Mary Ann Sice. aged 27 years. 
On Wednesday, Cordelia E. daughterof Thomas Addison. 
At Mobile, Mra. Emma Lanchantin, of this city, aged 20 years. 
| At Erie, Pa. on the 14th inst. Mr. Thomas Hughes, one of the first 
|| settlers of that county, aged 71 years, 

At Meadville, Po. on the 11th inst, Thomas Atkinson, Esq. for 30 
years Editor of the ‘Crawford Messenger.’ 
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OARD WANTED.—Permanent Board is wanted, from the first 

of next, by a 
rnished, will be 

F street. Addrees Box 1 





wired. Location must be 


,» Post Office. 


" 


|| without it.” 


'| six months, Four Dollars at the end of the year. 


man and his wife.—A parlor and bed-, 
below | 


| derstand that the enormous extent of our exchange list renders a 
curtailment absolutely necessary, and that we do not wish them to 
place us under further obligation. From this date, we do not desire 
that any one shall so favor us unless specially requested. 
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IFTEENTH EDITION of the Ontcina, Taree Experiments 
or Livine, by a Lady, is published This Day at the Boston Book- 


f) store, 114 Fulton-st., and for sale by the principal booksellers in the 
| city. 


The following are among the Notices of this truly pleasant 
| and useful book : r 
“ We cannat too highly commend this work. It is practical, sim- 


At Marcetlus, Onondaga Co. on the Sth inst. by Rev. Levi Parsons, H ple, excellent, and interesting.” 


| “It is one of the best books in the English language.” ; 

Author of the Young Man's Gwide. 

| “J was not able to lay it out of my bands till it was finished, so 
deeply meme ey | was it to me.”"—Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 

| “ A'thousand philosophical essays on domestic economy could not 


|| accomplish half the good which this unpretending little story will 


certainly produce.” 
“ Buy it—every body buy it, for it is chenp on the poorest oun 
hase, 1 juable that the richest should not 
wee tee S. COLMAN, Publisher. 


THE NEW-YORKE B—QUARTO, 
Is published every Saturday evening at No. 127 Nassau-st., (N. Y.) 
H. GREELEY, E. B. FISHER, J. G. WILSON, Proprietors. 
| Terms.—Three Dollars per annum in advance, Three aad a half in 
Two Dollars for 


| six months, No new subs ° ription taken without advance payment, 
except on the responsibility of an Agent. Any person forwarding 











| Five Dollars, absolutely free of postage or other charge, will receive 
\\ two copies for one year. Larger sums in proportion 
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